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SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1891. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—we —— 


AFTER all, the Education Bill bids fair to be 
carried during the present Session. This result has 
been made possible by the abandonment by Ministers 
of a number of the Bills to which a week ago they 
stood committed, and by the fear which the prospect 
of another Autumn Session necessarily inspires among 
members of the House of Commons. It is hoped that 
three weeks will be available for a discussion of thé 
measure in the House of Commons, and this ought to 
enable the Opposition either to amend its details in 
such a manner as to make the Bill itself unobjection- 
able, or to place on record for future use their strong 
protest against its more mischievous features. In 
the meantime every day that passes makes it more 
clearly evident that the only real support given to 
the Bill is that which it receives from the Liberal 
party, and that on the Conservative benches it is 
viewed with increasing dislike and distrust. 


WE have dealt elsewhere with Mr. CHAm- 
BERLAIN’S extraordinary letter regarding the alleged 
dropping of Home Rule by the Liberal party. The 
only foundation for his charge that the Home Rule 
cause has been abandoned by the Liberals is to. be 
found in the fact that he has discovered a leaflet, 
issued by the Liberal Publication Committee, in 
which various measures relating to England were 
set forth in the shape of a programme, and not a 
word was said about Ireland. The truth about this 
leaflet may be soon stated. It was never seen by 
any official member of the House of Commons before 
it was issued; it never pretended to be a complete 
programme of the policy of the Liberal party, 
and its authors did not speak with any kind of 
authority. Furthermore, when it happened to 
fall under the notice of some of the Liberal 
leaders, its withdrawal was at once ordered and 
another leaflet substituted in which Home Rule 
was mentioned as the first “ plank” in the party pro- 
gramme. All this disposes conclusively of the infer- 
ences which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN sought to draw from 
the publication of this little tract. But even if 
the leaflet had possessed the authority which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN attributed to it, the mere fact that 
one out of the hundreds of publications which have 
been issued by the Liberal Committee in Parliament 
Street made no mention of Home Rule could hardly 
be claimed by any person of sense as proof that 
Home Rule had been dropped. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
must have been in despair for want of means to 
prove his oft-repeated assertion when he fell back 
upon evidence so trumpery as this. 





MANY conjectures have been based upon the 
remarkable speech in which Sir JoHN Gorst pro- 
fessed to set forth the case of the Indian Govern- 
ment in reply to SiR WILLIAM HAaRcourRT on Tuesday 
night. Sirk JoHN is known to be a very able man; 
and it is also known that he is not particularly 
happy in his present relations with some of his 
colleagues in the Government. It is to the latter 
circumstance that some who heard his speech 
point as an explanation of the cynicism, naked 
and not ashamed, which ran through his ex- 
planation of the action of the Indian Government 





in regard to Manipur. The speech was a frank con- 
fession that our system of administration in India is 
just what its enemies declare it to be. We do not 
believe this, and we are convinced that Sir JOHN 
was aiming at some persons nearer home than the 
Viceroy and his Council when he indulged in sar- 
casms which moved all who heard him to laughter. 
Be this as it may, the fact that such a speech as this 
should have been made from the Treasury Bench 
affords fresh proof, if proof were needed, of the 
creaking condition of the political machine at the 
present moment, and of the impatience with which 
able men on both sides of the House await the dis- 
solution. 


THE influential deputation which waited on 
LorpD SALISBURY on Wednesday to ask that, follow- 
ing the precedent of four years ago, a Conference 
should be summoned to discuss the question of Im- 
perial Federation, had unfortunately no very distinct 
suggestion to make as to what portions of the subject 
that Conference should deal with. Lorp BRAssSEY 
indeed suggested that Australian and Canadian 
troops might take their share in garrison duty 
abroad—which is precisely the duty which most 
needs a standing army, and for that young coun- 
tries have neither the men nor the means—and 
Sirk JoHN CoLoMB mentioned the important but 
prosaic question of the investment of trust funds 
in Colonial securities; but as the League as a 
whole has admittedly no detailed policy and no 
views except the excellent one that some kind of 
closer union is desirable between England and the 
Colonies, it is difficult to get any further than its 
title. Lorp SALISBURY neatly stated their two 
great problems as the Kriegsverein and the Zoll- 
verein. The latter, he noticed, was blocked by the 
complete divergence between English and Colonial 
economic opinion ; while the former implied a par- 
tial Colonial control of the foreign policy of the 
Empire, which may some day lead to unexpected re- 
sults. He wound up by recommending “hard think- 
ing and close examination.” Now, to the founder of 
the League and to most of its leading members, this 
would be quite superfluous advice; but the rank and 
file—especially those who are fondest of advocating 
their cause in print—seem never to have attempted 
to treat the subject by either process. 





THE exceptionally interesting account of our past 
and future work in Egypt given in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Tuesday by Mr. ALFRED MILNER, now 
Egyptian Under-Secretary of State for Finance, 
is a conclusive answer, if any were needed, to 
the charges of exhausting and impoverishing the 
country for the benefit of the creditor and the 
English official (appointed otherwise than by open 
competition) which are so often brought against us 
by French critics, and occasionally find an echo on 
this side of the Channel. Speaking only as a well- 
informed spectator—for most of what he described 
was done outside his department and before his 
time—he pointed out that we have brought the 
country from the verge of bankruptcy to the 
possession of a surplus relatively nearly thrice as 
great as our own. We have increased the water 
supply, secured its fair distribution, abolished forced 
labour and extortion, and hurt nobody but the 
speculators of all nations, who used to trade on the 
needs of the peasantry and the Government. The 
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only immediate danger, indeed, is the locusts. The 
present programme is—drainage of the great cities, 
extension of education, re-valuation of the land for 
taxation, reform of the native courts and police. The 
latter, unfortunately, has received a slight check this 
week by the rejection in the Administrative Council 
of a Bill proposed by the English members. Mr. 
MILNER eulogised the Khedive, said many good words 
for the work done by the French in the past, and 
made it clear that the only cure for our difficulties 
with them is patience, and that our work will not be 
done for many years to come. 


THe O'GORMAN MAHON, whose death occurred 
during the present week, was the representative of 
a class which is now almost, if not quite, extinct. 
He was an Irish gentleman of the old school. His 
political career went back for more than sixty 
years. He had served under many leaders, from 
O'CONNELL to GLADSTONE, and he had taken part 
in many political battles of the fiercest kind. 
All through his life he had been true to the 
cause of Irish nationality, and one cannot but 
regret that he was not spared a few months 
longer to witness the final triumph of that cause. 
But it was his reputation as a private adventurer 
and a duellist that gave THe O'GORMAN MAHON his 
chief interest in the eyes of the present generation. 
The man who had been both admiral and general in 
South American navies and armies, and who had 
fought more duels than he could remember, was 
distinctly a “type” precious in the eyes of the 
student of humanity because of its rarity. Withal, 
Tue O'GORMAN MAHON was no fire-eater. He was 
the most courteous and gentle-mannered of men, 
and once boasted that, although he had fought so 
many duels, he had never himself received a chal- 
lenge—* never having given any man an excuse for 
challenging him.” 


Or the three sections which compose the Labour 
Commission, that dealing with transport and agri- 
culture held its first meeting on Wednesday, with 
Lorp Dersy in the chair. The evidence, which is 
very fully reported, related to the dockers’ griev- 
ances, especially the “plus system” — of the fair- 
ness or unfairness of which there seems to be 
no practical test—-and the sanitary arrangements, 
or want of them, at the docks. The influx of 
foreigners was stated to affect dock labour in- 
directly, by displacement from the trades the 
immigrants affect. Nothing whatever was said 
of any improvement due to the dock strike of 1889. 
Both the witnesses examined—one of whom, Mr. 
Tom McCartny, is well known in connection with 
the Dockers’ Union—were emphatically in favour of 
State interference and a permanent State Board of 
Arbitration. From an economic point of view, 
their evidence is sound enough, except that Mr. 
McCartuy’'s objection to continuous work on a 
steamer for twenty-four hours, to enable her to get 
away at once, ignores the elementary principle of 
modern economics—that capital ought to be used as 
much and as often as is possible. Thursday’s sitting 
was marked by a brisk skirmish between Mr. Tom 
MANN and Mr. LIVESEY. 


THE wish expressed in these columns last week 
was realised almost immediately after they were in 
type. The omnibus strike was settled by an informal 
committee consisting of the Lorp Mayor, Lorp 
ABERDEEN, and Mr. Percy BuntinG. The drivers, 
conductors, and horsekeepers, received the twelve 
hours day—which was defined between Monday and 
Friday to mean “ twelve hours as nearly as possible” 
—and “one day in seven optional,” a phrase which 
seemingly has not been officially interpreted .at all. 
The two former classes also gain a slight increase 
over the wages offered a fortnight ago, but not 








more than they might have obtained on Monday, 
except the definition of the twelve hours’ day. 
Still, the men have gained something by the pro- 
longation. Beginning, as the Times special cor- 
respondent is careful to tell us, without money 
and without organisation, they have secured the 
latter, shown themselves sensible in giving way at 
the right time, shown the companies that the public 
can dispense with omnibuses for a few days without 
any serious inconvenience, and prepared for further 
demands when the ticket system has produced its 
increase of revenue,estimated at £150,000 a year. And 
as the horsekeepers are as they were; it can hardly 
be doubted that the demands of this week will be 
renewed hereafter. 


In spite of the great ease in the Money Market, 
and the cessation of alarmist rumours, business on 
the Stock Exchange is duller than it has been for a 
long time past. The public is holding altogether 
aloof, the great financial houses are, for the time 
being, unable to operate, and professional speculators 
are too distrustful of the future. Business being so 
slack, prices are steadily giving way. On the other 
hand, the audacity of the great operators in Paris re- 
mains so great that they are able to keep upthe market 
for international securities; even South American 
securities have somewhat recovered. The news from 
Buenos Ayres is exceedingly bad—so bad that a 
Bill has been passed suspending all legal proceedings 
for the recovery of debts for three months. Yet 
very little impression has been made in Europe by 
the announcement. Trade, too, is very quiet. The 
Board of Trade returns for May showed a very large 
falling-off in the exports, and apparently the crisis 
through which the country has been passing since 
November has at last affected manufacturing and 
mercantile business. The crop prospects, too, are 
unfavourable to trade. Here at home, it is true, 
the wheat crop has not suffered as much as recently 
was supposed, and the fine weather of this week 
leads to the hope that the harvest may after all 
be better than recently was expected; but on the 
Continent the prospect is exceedingly bad. 





THE Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day lowered their rate of discount from 4 per cent. 
to 3 per cent. Although on Monday gold amounting 
to £600,000 was sent to Russia, and other sums were 
sent to South America and elsewhere, the receipts 
have been so large that during the week ended 
Wednesday night the Bank of England added to its 
stock nearly half a million. The result was that 
rates in the Open Market fell steadily until the 
discount rate came down to 2 per cent. Under 
these circumstances the directors of the Bank evi- 
dently came to the conclusion that it was useless 
to attempt to keep the rate up. It is unfortunate, 
however, that they cannot see their way to effec- 
tually protect their reserve; for although gold is 
still coming in from abroad, and probably may con- 
tinue to come for a few weeks, yet, on the other 
hand, two or three millions, it is known, will go to 
Russia, and large amounts will be withdrawn for 
other countries. The lower the value of money falls 
in London, the greater likelihood is there of large 
withdrawals; and, therefore, the probability is 
that before long people will again begin to grow 
apprehensive respecting the Money Market, and 
there will be another sharp rise. Fluctuations of 
the kind, frequent and extreme, are most unfavour- 
able to all kinds of business. The Silver Market 
remains very quiet. Although the exports of wheat 
from India are on an unusually large scale, there is 
no Indian demand for the metal, and the speculators 
in New York are apparently powerless to move the 
market there. In silver securities there is very little 
movement; for the time being, there is too much 
discouragement every where to attempt new combina- 
tions. 
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THE PRINCE’S APOLOGY. 
HE Prince of Wales, through the mouth of Mr. 
Stanhope, has made public admission of the 

fact that he was guilty of an error of judgment in 
conniving at the suppression of the discovery of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming’s misconduct, and the 
House of Commons and the Press seem to have 
accepted this acknowledgment as a satisfactory 
termination of the incident of Tranby Croft. We 
are sorry to strike a discordant note in the midst of 
the prevailing harmony, but it seems to us that the 
“apology,” so called, which was offered on behalf of 
the Heir-Apparent in the House of Commons on 
Monday night, hardly touches the fringe of the 
grave scandal connected with the discovery of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming’s gross misbehaviour. 
Every one must sympathise with the spirit in which 
Mr. Stanhope sought to extenuate the breach of 
military discipline of which the Prince had been 
guilty. It is too much to expect of poor human 
nature, whether in prince or in peasant, that 
loyalty to old friends should always be subservient 
even to the letter of military law. Nobody can think 
any the worse of the Prince because he failed to 
report to the Commander-in-Chief the charge brought 
against a fellow-officer. That in doing so he was 
guilty of a technical breach of the Army Regulations 
is not to be disputed; but if this had been the sum 
of the Prince’s offending, we should have seen very 
little of that uprising of public opinion which 
has been witnessed during the past fortnight. 
Unfortunately, the real cause of offence on the 
part of His Royal Highness lies much deeper 
than this slight infraction of military law. The 
one fact which startled and shocked the public 
mind was the revelation of the part played by the 
Prince in connection with the gambling party at 
Tranby Croft. It was not that he took part in what 
some of his critics or apologists euphemistically 
describe as a “round game” at the house where he 
was staying; but it was the fact that he took to 
that house the counters to be used in the game, 
these counters being part of the paraphernalia of 
a professional gambler, and that he evidently was 
the leading personage in the gambling, that moved 
and shocked the public conscience. For this fact no 
apology has yet been offered by the Prince to his 
Mother’s people, nor have we received the smallest 
assurance that the miserable scandal in which he 
has found himself involved will lead him in future 
to act with greater discretion. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that the Heir- 
Apparent should make public acknowledgment of his 
fault. Nobody can wish him to take any step which 
would be humiliating to himself. He has become 
justly popular by reason of the tact and zeal with 
which he has performed those burdensome ceremonial 
duties attached to his position, and in every circle of 
society there is a real desire to make things easy for 
him, now that, almost for the first time in his life, 
his name has been publicly associated with incidents 
of a compromising character. But if it was too much 
to expect the Prince to make public confession of his 
fault and to offer public atonement for it, it was surely 
not too much to expect from those organs of public 
opinion which claim to represent popular opinion in 
the State, that they would refrain from accepting the 
hollow apology of last Monday for a technical breach 
of military regulations as a complete and satisfac- 
tory explanation of a painful and disastrous incident. 
We have no wish to pursue the case against the 
Prince. We do not care even to examine those 
hollow apologies for him which have been offered in 
some very unexpected quarters—apologies the cyni- 
cism of which is even more remarkable than their 





silliness. But for his own sake it is necessary to 
reiterate the fact that his appearance in a Court of 
Justice in the character of a gambler has struck a 
heavy blow at the confidence hitherto reposed in him 
by the public, and that if he is ever to regain that 
confidence and to maintain the position which the loyal 
subjects of the Queen earnestly desire that he should 
hold, he must for the future bow to that expression 
of public feeling of which he has had such unmis- 
takable proofs during the past fortnight. 

On all sides it is acknowledged that one of the 
great evils of our time and country is the prevalence 
of gambling. Pulpits have declaimed against it, 
newspapers have moralised over it, judges and 
magistrates have again and again been compelled 
to point the melancholy moral taught by some poor 
culprit shivering in the dock, who has been brought 
thither by his addiction to this ruinous pursuit. 
What, then, are we to say when we see the first 
man in the realm, the heir to the throne, figuring as 
the principal person in such a performance as that of 
which Tranby Croft was the scene last September? 
Let the Clubs and the newspapers say what they 
may, it is too much to expect that the healthy 
public opinion of England shall consent to be 
lulled into quiescence by the mere utterance of 
a formula like that which fell from the lips 
of Mr. Stanhope last Monday. Something more 
than this we have a right to expect from the 
Prince of Wales, and something more than this 
we must have if he is to regain his hold upon the 
confidence of the nation. We ask for no verbal 
apologies, for there is no man who has any right to 
demand them from the Prince of Wales. We have 
no desire to see his dignity impaired or hi; personal 
feelings wounded ; but we may fairly ask that by his 
future life he will show that the bitter lesson he has 
learned during the last few weeks has not been 
learned in vain, and that henceforward those who 
stand in the highest places amongst us will, at least, 
abstain from giving their countenance to one of the 
worst of the vices which at present afflict society. 
It is not without reluctance that we say so much as 
this, nor should we have said it here if it had not 
been for the false impression which is likely to be 
created in the mind of the Prince himself by the 
almost servile spirit with which his lame and in. 
sufficient expression of regret for the very smallest 
part of his offending has been received by so large a 
section of the Press. Last week we ventured to point 
out the effect which the exposure made in the course 
of the trial before the Lord Chief Justice must have 
in many different-quarters. No one who has since ob- 
served what has been said—not only in Nonconformist 
chapels, in foreign and Colonial newspapers, and 
even in the streets, but in every place where men and 
women meet together—can say that we exaggerated 
in the view we then took. It is no doubt easy to 
sneer at opinions which happen to run counter to those 
prevalent in London Society and the London Clubs ; 
but, after all, the stability of the monarchy in England 
depends, not upon the opinions of a few thousand 
persons living .in Belgravia and Mayfair, but upon 
the staunch fidelity of the great masses of the people 
of Great Britain to the throne. We repeat what 
we said a week ago, that it would be unfair to the 
Prince himself to attempt to conceal the fact that 
he has gravely wounded that larger public opinion 
which is of such infinitely greater importance than 
the opinion of Pall Mall and the newspapers; and 
we can only trust that his consciousness ot this fact 
will lead him, for the future, to pursue such a course 
as will make it absolutely impossible for his name 
ever again to be dragged through the mud and the 
scandal of a trial like that which was brought to a 
close a few days ago. 
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MORE LIGHT ON MANIPUR. 





) EGARDED from any point of view, the Mani- 

\ pur debate is disappointing. Not only did the 
House of Commons shamelessly display the languor 
and want of interest with which it is accustomed 
to handle Imperial matters—the matters which 
the constituencies are assumed to be unable to 
understand—but the speakers from the Treasury 
bench cannot be said to have risen to the level 
of the occasion, or shown real grasp of the 
issues involved. Can a democracy govern a world- 
wide Empire? Is it inevitable that a democratic 
House should tend ever to exaggerate the im- 
portance of details, to find its main attraction in 
questions of a personal nature, and to shun the dis- 
cussion of principles? History supplies no answer. 
Time alone can decide, and meanwhile the debate 
of Tuesday serves only to create misgivings. 

With studious moderation, Sir W. Harcourt 
pressed for the production of “further corre- 
spondence relating to Manipur,” pointing out that, 
seven months after the bloodless revolution of 
September last, the Secretary of State for India was 
plaintively begging for information. “Can you not 
keep me informed more fully on Manipur affairs?” 
he telegraphed on the 5th April, the previous request 
of the 24th February having apparently been ignored. 
Meanwhile, for four months, the Government of India 
gave no sign, and not till the 21st February was the 
extraordinary decision arrived at to accept the revo- 
lution and at the same time to deal out punishment 
to the “ conspirators’ who had carried it out, and 
thus, as Mr. Quinton believed, to gratuitously risk 
the tranquillity of the little State, of the condition 
of which the Resident reported in favourable terms. 
As to the question of the Durbar, Sir W. Harcourt 
justly demanded that the “ English Government 
should pronounce an opinion,” showing with much 
force that Lord Cross had expressly stated: ““ My 
information does not lead me to believe that the 
Government of India ever contemplated the summon- 
ing of the Senapatti to a Durbar for the purpose of 
arresting him. If that had been done I should 
have been very much surprised.’”’ The information 
vouchsafed to the Secretary of State was, however, 
of the most meagre description, and this is precisely 
what the Government of India did contemplate, and 
what its official apologists are now seeking to justify. 
“T propose to require the Regent and Durbar to 
meet me on arrival,” telegraphed Mr. Quinton on the 
18th March, “ announce the decision of the Govern- 
ment, arrest Senapatti. . . .” And on the 
following day, the Foreign Secretary replied—* pro- 
posals are approved.” It is to be feared, therefore, 
that Lord Cross was “very much surprised ” when the 
information for which he prayed at last arrived, 
and the Government on Tuesday night completely 
changed its gronnd. Although Sir R. Temple con- 
sidered that the proceeding “constituted a very 
dangerous precedent,” and was one which “ Indian 
authorities of high rank” would not allow, Sir J. 
Gorst was instructed to say that “Sir R. Sandiland 
and many other Indian officers in similar circum- 
stances ” had been in the constant habit of utilising 
Durbars for police purposes. On the other hand, 
Mr. Stanhope, drawing inspiration from some other 
source, Stated that it was “ well known that a Durbar 
was not necessarily a ceremonial court ’’—might, 
therefore, be converted into a police-court—but ad- 
mitted that it was “a matter on which there was 
much difference of opinion.” 

The one surprise of the debate was, however, the 
unexpected candour of the Under-Secretary for 
India—a candour so rare as to appear “ offensively 
cynical” to the Standard. Sir J. Gorst, after in- 








forming the House that it is the “ universal practice 
of the Government of India” to deal with native 
States “‘ without seeking the sanction or approval of 
the Secretary of State,’ went on to explain the 
reason of the whole matter. The removal of the 
Senapatti was “entirely a political act. ... He isa 
man of great ability and force of character,and popular 
among the people for his generosity.” Governments 
always hate and discourage “independent and original 
talent.” The Viceroy merely “acted on the tradi- 
tional policy of Governments from time almost im- 
memorial.” The explanation suggested by Tur 
Speaker of the 23rd May thus proves to be correct; 
but it may be questioned whether the avowal will 
be greatly relished either in Downing Street or at 
Simla. Henceforth, it is to be understood that 
‘original talent” or independence of character— 
in a native of India—is intolerable to the govern- 
ing race, and carries with it the liability to arrest 
in Durbar or otherwise, according to the ideas of 
propriety prevailing at the moment. 

From the tone of Mr. Stanhope’s speech it is 
clear that the information demanded will never be 
forthcoming. The many inquiries stated to be now 
proceeding have nothing to do with the real ques- 
tion. In declaring, almost in the same breath, that 
the Government were determined to “ communicate 
to Lord Lansdowne a general review of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case,’”’ and that “there was 
nothing in the case that reflected the smallest stain 
on the Indian Government,” the Secretary for War 
showed a total incapacity to grasp the issues. Of 
what conceivable value will be “‘a general review ” 
thus completely prejudged? How is it possible to 
plead want of information and deliver sentence at 
the same time? As Mr. Bryce justly pointed out, 
the “ moral of the whole matter is that the Indian 
Government in foreign affairs requires to be watched 
somewhat more carefully by the Home Government 
than it appears to be at present.” 

Chance, in the form of disaster, has thrown a 
strong light, not merely upon the methods of the 
Government of India in its dealings with native 
States, but upon the extraordinary relations which 
exist between that Government and the Secretary of 
State. The revelation is calculated to arouse pro- 
found apprehension in the minds of all to whom the 
Empire is something more than—to paraphrase a 
memorable saying of Lord Salisbury—a word of six 
letters. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN EXPLAINS. 





‘17 R. CHAMBERLAIN’S latest attempt to prove 
Z that “Home Rule is as dead as Queen Anne,” 
is also upon the whole his least successful. A letter 
which the Times prints in big type, and to the 
elucidation of which it devotes its first leading 
article, ought to be a serious piece of business, 
Especially should this be the case when the writer 
of the letter is a man holding the position of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Yet the communication which ap- 
peared last Monday from the pen of that gentleman 
under the title of “ How the Gladstonians Win the 
Elections,” is upon the whole the most foolish docu- 
ment we remember to have seen from the same hand. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as we know, committed himself a 
good many months ago to the statement that Home 
Rule was dead. Having made this bold assertion, 
he has since been making strenuous attempts 
to find proofs of it. Those attempts were altogether 
unsuccessful until the other day; when, in a happy 
moment for himself, he lighted upon a leaflet issued 
by the Liberal Publication Department of ‘the 
Liberal Federation, in which there was an account 
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of the policy of the Liberal party with regard to 
English legislation. To the surprise, though hardly 
to the regret, of Mr. Chamberlain, there was no 
mention in the document of “the sacred cause of 
Home Rule.” And it is upon this fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain founded his claim to have proved to the 
hilt his declaration that “‘ Home Rule is dead” ! 

We can hardly conceive it to be necessary to 
discuss this alleged “ proof” seriously. The Liberal 
Publication Committee has issued scores of leaflets 
and pamphlets during the last few years, and the 
majority of these publications during the whole of 
that period have had reference to Ireland and Home 
Rule. But, also throughout the whole period, there 
have been issued leaflets which “ made no allusion, 
direct or indirect, to the sacred cause of Home 
Rule.” Why? Because Home Rule was dead? 
Assuredly not. Before even Mr. Chamberlain ven- 
tured to make this preposterous assertion these leaf- 
lets dealing with questions apart from Home Rule 
were being distributed. Surely there is nothing 
strange, nothing which requires explanation in the 
fact that special English questions should be dealt 
with specially in the publications of a Committee 
which undertakes to deal with every aspect of the 
political situation? The charge which has hitherto 
been brought against Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
is that they have had no policy of their own with regard 
to these English Questions. They have been charged 
with having nothing besides Home Rule in their 
budget. In order to refute this charge they produce 
a few leaflets in which English Questions alone are 
dealt with, and show the absolute untruthfulness of 
the statement that they care nothing about these 
things. And because they do so, Mr. Chamberlain 
instantly rushes into print to announce the fact that 
they have “ dropped Home Rule!” It is difficult to 
sees Arete how Mr. Chamberlain himself can believe 
this assertion. He knows himself—or he ought to 
know—that Home Rule has been brought to the 
front in all the recent bye-elections; that in every 
case the Liberal candidate has been an avowed Home 
Ruler, and that in no single instance has there been 
any wavering or falling back upon this great ques- 
tion. He knows that the Liberal Federation, which 
he was wont in happier days to describe as his own 
child, is as resolutely and strenuously in favour of 
Home Rule as it ever was. He cannot pretend to 
believe that the leaders of the Liberal party are about 
to turn their back upon their own professions, and to 
stultify themselves absolutely, by proving false to a 
cause for which they have already suffered and sacri- 
ficed and accomplished so much. No; there is really 
no need to tell Mr. Chamberlain that Home Rule is not 
dead, and has not been dropped by the Liberal party. 
Whatever some of the more foolish of his dupes may 
believe, he, at least, knows perfectly well that it still 
holds the field. Possibly he may think that by 
repeating the declaration that it has been abandoned 
by the Liberal leaders, he may at last get some half- 
hearted Liberals to believe him. Perhaps he is only 
anxious to revive the drooping spirits of his own 
friends. But whatever may be his motive for spread- 
ing abroad this ludicrous tale, we find it impossible 
to believe that he himself has any faith in it. 

Home Rule lives, and advances daily nearer to its 
inevitable triumph. The relaxation by the Irish 
Secretary of some of the provisions of his odious 
Coercion Act can hardly be regarded as confirma- 
tory evidence of the death of the movement. It is 
rather an attempt, with a General Election in sight, 
to mitigate the just indignation which Englishmen 
as well as Irishmen feel when they regard the 
detestable system of tyranny pursued by the present 
Government towards Treland, It is a little too 
much to ask us to believe that Home Rule has 





succumbed to the statesmanship of Mr. Balfour, 

when we see that gentleman still clinging as tightly 

as he dares to the unconstitutional powers which he 

wields under the provisions of the Coercion Act, and 

still keeping members of Parliament in prison for 

offences which are counted to them as virtues by the 

majority of the inhabitants of these islands. No 

doubt both he and Mr. Chamberlain reckoned 

greatly upon Mr. Parnell’s deliberate attempts to 

wreck the movement of which he is no longer the 

leader. But seeing that Mr. Parnell has been foiled, 

that he is now beaten at every point, and that it is 

only among the avowed enemies of Irish freedom 

that a single opinion in his favour can now be 
heard, we cannot understand how either Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. Chamberlain can continue to repose their 
hopes in him. We may be told that, after all, it is 
not either for the member for Birmingham or for 
any Liberal statesman, however distinguished, to 
decide upon the precise degree of vitality which the 
Home Rule movement now possesses; that this is a 
point which can only be settled by the voice of the 
electors generally when they are allowed to give ex- 
pression to their views at the next General Election. 
Yo this statement we cannot demur; and we are 
perfectly willing to leave the final refutation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s grotesquely fallacious predictions to 
the verdict of the ballot boxes. But when that 
gentleman charges us with having “dropped” Home 
Rule, or, to use his own words, with having “ with- 
drawn from an untenable position,’’ we have the 
right to meet the charge by saying as plainly as 
possible that there is not a word of truth in it. 
After all, we Liberals know our own minds better 
than they can possibly be known to Mr. Chamberlain ; 
and it is because we know them that we laugh at 
the charge he brings against us of having abandoned 
the Home Rule cause. As for the alternative he is 
pleased to offer to us, that we are practising “a 
deliberate fraud on the constituencies,” because we 
have published one leaflet out of scores in which the 
question of Ireland is left alone, and English topies 
only are discussed, we can only say that if he puts 
this alternative seriously before us, he must have 
become oblivious of all those innocent tactics in 
political warfare of which he was once the accom- 
plished master. Many weapons are used in every 
battle, and nobody in his day has used a greater 
variety than Mr. Chamberlain. He may make his 
mind perfectly easy, however. When the day of 
battle comes, though we shall allow no monopoly of 
English Questions to our opponents, we shall not 
fail to ask the electors to decide upon that Irish 
Question with the merits of which they are now so 
fully acquainted that a hardly need further mea- 
sures of education either by leaflet or otherwise. 








A MINISTERIAL MUDDLE. 





Nae was a defeat better merited than that 
iN which befell Ministers on Thursday night. It 
may not be a mortal wound which they received 
when Mr. Sydney Buxton succeeded in carrying 
against the Treasury Bench an amendment to the 
Factories and Workshops Bill raising the age of 
half-timers from ten to eleven, but it was certainly 
as disgraceful a reverse as any Ministry could have 
met with. For what are the facts? At the Berlin 
Conference the British delegates, with Sir John Gorst 
at their head, unanimously agreed to the proposal 
that the limit of age should be twelve. This proposal, 
which is in harmony with the opinions of all those 
who take an independent view of the question, was 
ratified by our Government, who were bound in honour 
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to give effect to it at the earliest possible moment. 
But the Lancashire Conservative members—or the 
baser sort among them—were resolutely opposed to 
this concession to humanity, and they were able to 
detach Ministers from that Berlin programme for 
the formulating of which they took so much 
credit twelve months ago. Accordingly, in the 
Factories and Workshops Bill the Government stuck 
stoutly to the present age of ten, and the Home 
Secretary, who had charge of the Bill when before 
the Standing Committee, fought as resolutely for this 
limit as though his life depended upon carrying it. 
Sir John Gorst alone among the Ministers who have 
the effrontery to present themselves to the country 
in the guise of social reformers, maintained that 
those who had accepted the Berlin programme 
could not in honour go back from it; and on 
Thursday night he spoke, though he did not 
vote, against the Home Secretary’s proposal. 
Even the present House of Commons could not 
stand this spectacle of Ministerial indecision 
and time-serving with patience, and when the divi- 
sion was called it was found that the Government had 
been defeated by 202 to 186 votes. This defeat, be 
it remarked, was inflicted in spite of the help they 
received from Lord Hartington. We never expected 
that Mr. Smith would announce that he and his 
colleagues would resign en masse in consequence of 
their defeat, damaging though it is. But we cannot 
believe that Sir John Gorst and Mr. Matthews can 
any longer remain members of the same Administra- 
tion, and we are entitled to ask the latter gentleman 
how long he intends to retain office in face of the 
direct rebuff he has now met with at the hands of 
his own party in the House of Commons ? 








THE FUTURE OF CANADA. 





TNDOUBTEDLY the world is more closely knit 
[ than of yore. However near may seem the day 
of disintegration and universal autonomy, we do 
take a keener interest than formerly in what goes on 
in other lands. On Wednesday a great sigh of 
relief was heaved by the breast of Tory Imperialism 
throughout the earth when it was known that the 
Ministerial crisis in Canada had ended. All the 
Grand Young Men and Grand Old Men—from Sir 
George Baden Powell and Mr. Rhodes to Sir Henry 
Parkes and Myneer Jan Hofmeyr—who constitute 
the pillars of our Empire, were elate with subdued 
thankfulness on learning that Mr. Abbott, the 
Canadian Premier, had induced Mr. Chapleau and 
Mr. Ives (whoever he may be) to postpone the 
discussion of the question which of them should be 
Minister of Railways and Canals—thus allowing the 
session of the Dominion Parliament to be hurried] 
wound up, and a breathing-space to be thereby 
obtained. That such a man as Mr. Abbott should 
be chosen as successor to Sir John Macdonald brings 
home to us in a striking way how towering was the 
personality of Sir John, and what a mere tour de 
force was the unification of the Canadian Dominion 
under him. What has happened in Canada is 
much the same as if here, on the disappearance of 
Lord Salisbury, the rival claims of Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Goschen, and Mr. Balfour were to be set at rest by 
the selection of Sir Richard Webster—or, to be more 
exact, of Lord Macnaghten—as Prime Minister of 
England. Mr. Abbott is a Premier d rire. He is no 
statesman at all, but simply a) well-employed and 
highly respectable attorney. Like a certain well- 
employed and highly respectable legal practitioner 
among ourselves, he has had the great misfor- 
tune to extend his protection to some notorious 











clients. It was under his legal advice that that 
well-subsidised millionaire, Sir Hugh Allen, sought 
to obtain the Pacific Railway contract for certain 
Chicago speculators. Mr. Allen held on to the 
Pacific Railway scheme through all its vicissi- 
tudes, and was until yesterday one of its directors 


and one of its largest shareholders. The descent 
from Sir John Macdonald to the man who helped 
to bribe him is startling indeed. Sir John was for- 
given by Canada for his offence, because it was clear 
that he had taken nothing for his own pocket; but 
Mr. Abbott has grown rich out of his connection with 
the line. And yet Mr. Abbott was the only possible 
Prime Minister for, Canada so long as the Canadian 
House of Commons contains a Tory majority. Sir 
Charles Tupper, more eloquent, domineering, and 
able than Sir John Macdonald himself, was impos- 
sible because he has gone out of his way to quarrel 
with the Grand Trunk Railway and because his 
manners are no better than those of a grisly bear. 
Sir Hector Langevin, the third and last candidate of 
the statesman class, was impossible because he has 
been accused of betraying State secrets to a public- 
works contractor, and has not as yet dispelled the 
charge. 

But, as we have already indicated, the Ministerial 
crisis is rather postponed than settled. The question 
out of which it has arisen must be fought out in 
the recess. We all know the story of the affluent 
bachélor who secured an unending series of good 
dinners during his lifetime by asking each of his 
acquaintances for the full baptismal names of their 
children, which was understood as an implied 
promise to each that their children would be the 
objects of his testamentary bounty. In much the 
same way Sir John Macdonald appears to have 
secured the support of two powerful and restless 
supporters, Mr. Chapleau and Mr. Ives, by secretly 
promising to each the reversion of the post which 
he himself held, that of Minister of Railways. 
Each of these gentlemen resembles Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain among ourselves in having a following 
of four members; but four members in Canada 
count the same as sixteen here, so that the possi- 
bility of offending either or both is naturally re- 
garded with the gravest misgiving by Canadian 
Ministerialists. If both recalcitrants secede to the 
Opposition, the nominal majority of the Cabinet will 
be reduced to 19; but of the remaining Minis- 
terialists more than 19 will be French-Canadians, 
profoundly irritated by the double supersession of 
Sir Hector Langevin, and Sir John Thompson. 
There was always something hollow about the 
Toryism of the French-Canadian Conservatives, 
and they will probably prove less and less trust- 
worthy as supporters of a Tory Cabinet. And now 
we learn that unless Messrs. Abbott, Langevin, and 
Thompson unite in retiring in favour of Sir Charles 
Tupper, the friends of that gentleman will find 
their party loyalty strained to breaking-point. In 
the near future the prospect before Canada is one of 
a revival of the horrors of “ Deadlock,” which para- 
lysed the last years of the old Canadian Parliament. 
It was “ Deadlock ”’ which was the parent of Federa- 
tion. It will certainly beget Reciprocity, and, ulti- 
mately, either Independence or absorption in the 
United States. Mr. Mercier, the Quebec Premier, 
spoke truly when he told M. de Blowitz on Tuesday 
that the death of Sir John Macdonald was the death 
of Imperial Federation sofar as Canada was concerned. 
But we cannot adopt the views which Mr. Mercier pro- 
pounded in favour of the future existence of Canada 
as an absolutely independent community. Granted 
that Federation is buried beneath the granite obelisk 
in the Kingston cemetery, on which is graven the 
simple word “Macdonald,” we take it that the 
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present link between the Mother Country and the 
Dominion will remain unchanged until snapped by 
some great Imperial or international crisis. Then, 
when Canada has to make her choice, it will be found 
that, outside the Clerical party, the wish for ‘“In- 
dependence” is only cherished by a handful of 
Idealists. For the bulk of the Dominion, the 
magnetic attraction of the States and the “‘ American 
Idea” will be too strong, and Canada will fly to 
Washington as the needle to the magnet. Possibly, 
a modification of the “ American Idea” may be 
permitted us by our being allowed to retain Lower 
Canada alone as a Colony of the Queen. It has 
been well said that the last shot in defence of 
British power on the American continent will be fired 
by a Frenchman. Under no other flag but ours 
could the French-Canadians hope to receive the 
full satisfaction of their traditional claims. And 
it should be our proudest thought that it is so. 
We are not always arresting guests in Durbar. 
Our history is not wholly, or even mainly, made 
up of acts of bad faith. The true measure of our 
uprightness towards the French-Canadians is gauged 
by the petulant complaint of Orange fanatics—such 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith—that if they (the fanatics) 
wish to remain English, they must cease to be 
British. The British Empire is necessarily one of 
the most un-English things in the world. It is 
only in Ireland that we have sought to govern non- 
English races on “ English” principles; and Ireland 
has been the example of what to avoid in every other 
part of the Empire. It is just because the Americans 
might attempt to govern Quebec on “ English ” 
eyo that we English, if we are true to our 

st selves, must stand to the French-Canadians so 
long as they will stick to us. 








THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE CONVENTION. 





HEN, upon a certain occasion, Her Majesty 
asked Bishop Wilberforce why people called 

him “‘Soapy Sam,” his explanation was that it was 
because he was “always in hot water, and always 
came out with clean hands.” Lord Salisbury may 
lay claim to the same happy peculiarity. Time and 
in he has seemed to be on the point of landing 
himself in a disastrous complication; but in each 
crisis he has emerged by the aid of a Providence which 
was probably more concerned for his country than 
for his lordship. None of these crises seemed at the 
time more pregnant of evil for the present Administra- 
tion than the Anglo-Portuguese imbroglio of two or 
three months ago; but the ready acceptance of his 
new proposals both at Lisbon and in London has 
delivered him from the danger. As far as regards the 
shareholders in the British South Africa Com- 
pany and other allied ventures—and it is with 
them that England is concerned—we can conceive 
nothing more fortunate than the conclusion of a 
friendly and, we hope, final arrangement with 
Portugal. It needs nothing now but to see that the 
officers of the two Governments on the spot carry it 
out in the spirit in which it was signed. Happily we 
have a sensible commissioner inland, Major Sapte, 
who comes straight from Government House at Cape 
Town, and may therefore be supposed to be in touch 
with the Home Government; whilst the British 
admiral and post-captains at Beira have already 
given evidence that they are reasonable men, with no 
disposition to take offence where none is meant. Of 
the civility and enlightenment of the Portuguese 
Governor, General Machado, all Englishmen speak 
well, except those directly connected with the 
Chartered Company, with which body the Governor- 
General, perhaps not unnaturally, has hitherto 











assumed that his country was at war. Of course, if 
Lord Salisbury had been in the humour to quarrel 
with Portugal con amore, and send a fleet and 
army to clear the Portuguese out of South Africa 
last December, such a policy might have been more 
acceptable to the Chartered Company than any kind 
of convention; but to enter upon a state of semi-war 
with Lord Salisbury for a reluctant and alienated 
ally would have been disastrous to the Company’s 
resources and hopes of success. Like sensible men, the 
millionaires whose money is at stake will probably set 
themselves to the task of opening up the coast route to 
where Lord Randolph and the other 1,500 prospectors 
are poking about in the long grass, looking for old 
gold-workings. It is recognised on all hands that 
Mashonaland cannot be developed from the Cape 
by a route over 1,500, miles in length. Not even 
the early alluvial diggings of Australia could have 
stood the strain and drain of such a line of com- 
munication. The hope of the Company rests on the 
possibility of opening up a satisfactory route by the 
Busi River (now substituted for the Pungwé) vid 
Manicaland to Fort Salisbury. The distance is about 
four hundred miles, and the river serves as a highway 
fora small part of the journey ; but, as there is a rise 
of something like 4,500 feet from the sea to Fort 
Salisbury, and as the Manica country presents extra- 
ordinary engineering difficulties, it is difficult to 
suppose that the project of a railway will be realised 
within any measurable distance of time. The three 
or four millions of money which would be required 
for harbour and railway works must come from the 
public, and it yet remains to be seen whether the 
public has any more faith in Mashonaland than 
it now has in Witwatersrandt. But gold is light to 
carry, and miners are used to fever and hardship, 
and a passable road may possibly serve the purposes of 
the Company’s enterprise ; for it is on gold alone that 
its hopes must rest. When Mr. Rhodes talks about 
opening the country to agricultural settlement, none 
knows better than hiniself that he is merely humouring 
the ignorance of his English and Afrikaander friends. 
The country, in spite of its elevation above sea-level, 
is a fever-trap. It is true that there are favoured 
stretches, where fever may be defied, just as in 
West Africa we find an unrivalled sanatorium in 
the splendid solitudes of the Cameroon Mountains ; 
but the healthy parts of Mashonaland are not the 
wealthy parts. To preserve health, a man must be 
content with poverty. To seek riches he must risk 
pestilence. Mr. Rhodes could not more effectually 
dispose of the irreconcilable trekkers than by 
settling them in Banyailand. The climate would 
account for them more exhaustively than the 
machine guns of his police. Even if agricultural 
settlement were practicable consistently with the 
maintenance of health among the settlers, it would 
be of no advantage to the Company from a revenue 
point of view. Cattle stealing—that perennial curse 
of South Africa—would be at once introduced as a 
feature of the governmental problem, and the settlers 
would cost ten times more to protect and control 
than they would contribute as tax-payers. To us 
Liberals, it is extremely important that Mr. Rhodes’s 
scheme should have a fair trial, and that that trial 
should begin at once, so that when our party comes 
into office, the whole thing may either have “ burst 
up,” or be so firmly set on its legs that its various 
features need occupy no appreciable part of the 
time of the House of Commons. Of nothing will 
the Liberal Cabinet stand more in need than of 
Parliamentary time, and to nothing will the ingenuity 
of the Unionist minority be more steadily directed 
than to wasting that time by debates on foreign 
and colonial policy. If Mr. Rhodes’s scheme is to 
fail—and we hope and trust it will not—it would be 
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well that it should fail while the Tories are in power, 
and from causes inherent in itself, and not from any 
extraneous cause, such as Portuguese hostility, which 
would give an excuse to the future Unionist Opposition 
for raising the cry that the whole thing must be 
started all over again under some novel conditions. 
The Tories managed to start five full-dress debates 
over the “abandonment” of Gordon. How many 
would they start over the betrayal of Rhodes ? 





THE BARING LIQUIDATION. 
TYVHE Bank of England last week issued to the 

other banks, discount companies, and financial 
houses which guaranteed it against loss last Novem- 
ber, when it undertook to pay the acceptances of 
Messrs. Baring Brothers, a statement showing the 
progress of the liquidation up to the first day of 
the current month. The statement has naturally 
excited much discussion, but the more it is con- 
sidered the less it gives satisfaction. Yet from one 
point of view it is decidedly very favourable: it 
confirms all that was previously known of the 
splendid business carried on by Messrs. Baring 
Brothers; indeed, it is clear that their ordinary 
business was so good that only incredible reckless- 
ness could have ruined it. When Messrs. Baring 
had to apply for assistance to the Bank of England 
their liabilities amounted, in round figures, to 21 
millions sterling, and their assets were stated to be 
worth somewhat over 24} millions sterling. There 
was thus an apparent surplus of over 3} millions. 
That is to say, if the ordinary business proved to be as 
good as it had previously been, and if the securities 
held could be realised at the valuations made upon 
the last day of October, there would be a surplus, 
after all debts were discharged, of not far short of 
t millions. On the first day of the current month 
the liabilities had been reduced from 21 millions to 
£8,337,000, a reduction in little more than six 
and a half months of over 12} millions—in the 
interval, that is to say, over i2} millions have been 
got in from the debtors to the estate and applied in 
clearing off liabilities. The receipts were thus at 
the rate of nearly two millions a month, unquestion- 
able evidence of hew wonderfully good the business 
was. On the first day of this month there was 
due from the estate to the Bank of England a little 
over 7) millions, and to other persons there was 
due a little over £828,000. Against these liabilities 
money at call and bills receivable amounted to 
£415,000,and remittances to come forward amounted, 
in round figures, to half a million. Thus, in forms 
easily realisable, there was actually in cash or soon 
to be received about £912,000, against £828,000 due 
to others than the Bank of England. Practically, 
therefore, it may be said that the Bank of England 
is now the only creditor of the estate, and the debt 
due to it, as already stated, somewhat exceeds 7} 
millions. The private properties of the partners are 
estimated at £982,000, and foreign Governments and 
other debtors owe £965,000. It is understood that 
the Portuguese Government is the principal debtor 
amongst the foreign Governments, and as it has 
just succeeded in obtaining an advance in Paris it 
is expected that it will repay what it owes to the 
Messrs. Baring Brothers immediately. If so, the 
private properties of the partners and the debts of 
the foreign Governments and others will amount 
to nearly two millions, and will thus reduce the 
debt still due to the Bank of England to some- 
what over 5} millions. Against this sum there 


are securities of three classes—viz., other than 
South American, estimated to be worth £1,100,000 ; 





Uruguayan, estimated to be worth £2,117,000; and 
Argentine, estimated to be worth £5,786,000. Alto- 
gether the securities are estimated at somewhat 
over 9 millions, against the 5} millions which 
will still be due to the Bank of England when 
the private properties of the partners are sold, and 
the foreign Governments and others pay the debts 
due from them. The question is, What is the real 
value of these securities? The estimates just given 
were framed on the last day of October last, and, as 
everybody knows, there has been a very great fall 
since in the South American securities. The Governor 
of the Bank of England hopes that it will not be 
necessary to call upon the guarantors to pay up any 
of what they have guaranteed, but the hope is by 
no means shared by the general public. 

The understanding was that the guarantors would 
not be called upon to make good their guarantees for 
three years. Is it at all probable that there will be 
such a recovery in the Argentine Republic and 
Uruguay within the next two years as will enable 
the Bank of England to sell the South American 
securities which it holds for enough to repay itself? 
The South American securities at the end of October 
were estimated to be worth nearly eight millions ; 
the Bank of England does not venture to tell the 
guarantors what the estimate at the present time is, 
and, in fact, it would be impossible to do so, for it is 
perfectly certain that no considerable amount of the 
securities could be sold on any terms. What would 
seem to be the most prudent course under the 
circumstances would be for the guarantors to 
pay up sufficient to clear off the debt to the 
Bank of England, take from it these South 
American securities, and keep them until they can 
be gradually sold without loss. If this is not done, 
the chances seem very small that they can ever be 
satisfactorily realised, for the market, knowing that 
there are so many millions of these securities to be 
sold some time or other, will fear that they may be 
forced upon it, and everybody, therefore, will be afraid 
to buy ; whereas if all the banks of the country were 
to take the securities and give a promise that they 
would not be forced upon the market, a better feel- 
ing would gradually arise. And if then the Argentine 
Government adopted a wiser policy than it has hitherto 
followed, and there was a recovery in South America 
in the course of some years, the securities might be 
sold without much loss. Naturally, however, the 
guarantors are not very willing to do this. Nobody 
cares to invest money in securities which cannot 
be sold for years to come, and everybody is only 
too glad, therefore, to leave the Bank of England 
to bear the load. But some day or other 
the Bank of England will have to sell, for it 
cannot keep its money permanently locked up in 
these securities, and then it is difficult to see how 
they can be realised without a loss. Either, there- 
fore, the guarantors will have to take the securities 
and keep them as long as may be necessary, or else, 
when the three years come to an end, the prob- 
ability is that they will have to make good some part 
of their guarantees. The Guarantee Fund, our 
readers will recollect, amounted to very nearly 18 mil- 
lions. It would not be a very serious matter, there- 
fore, even if the guarantors were called upon to pay 
up part of the guarantee. As already shown, at the 
end of October last the South American securities 
were valued at nearly 8 millions. Assuming that 
they are worth at the present time only a quarter as 
much—that is, 2 millions—and that they were sold 
for that amount, the assets held by the Bank of 
England would be inferior to the debt due to it by 
about 2} millions. But 10 per cent. of the guar- 
antees would be £1,800,000. In all probability, 
then, 10 per cent. or a little more of the amount 
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guaranteed is the outside sum the guarantors will be 
called upon to pay. That would not be a serious 
matter for the great banks and principal financial 
houses of London. 

What is much graver is that unless the guaran- 
tors take over the South American securities, the 
Bank of England will remain—for two years to 
come, at all events—with at least 4} millions locked 
up in securities which are absolutely unsaleable. 
Suppose any unfortunate accident were to occur 
—that matters were to grow worse in South America 
and involve any important house in fresh difficulties, 
or that there was to be a panic in Paris, or 
that the political situation grew so much worse 
as to cause alarm, could the Bank of England 
possibly venture to give assistance to any other 
houses? This is really the unsatisfactory part 
of the transaction, and the statement issued last 
week does not tend in the least to. make it less un- 
satisfactory. But if the guarantors would consent 
to pay 10 or 20 per cent. of their guarantees, taking 
over the South American securities and keeping 
them until they can be realised without loss, the 
Bank of England would once more be in a position 
in which it could protect the market if occasion 
arise. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HIS week, apart from the continued rumours as 

to the renewal, with modifications, of the Triple 
Alliance, and the prospects of peace or war in Europe, 
there is little foreign political news of the first im- 
portance. The terrible railway accident near Bale—on 
a small bridge traversed annually by thousands of 
English travellers, is on a scale rarely attained on 
this side of the Atlantic, and is probably the most 
fatal disaster in the history of Switzerland, except 
the landslip some years ago at Elm. Moreover, it 
does not at present appear to have been due to any 
preventable cause. Two hundred passengers are 
wounded, and at least seventy killed. 

Much of the news this week is economic rather than 
political. The taxes on grain and bread have been 
under discussion in Germany and France; banking 
questions in Spain and Switzerland, State purchase of 
railways in the latter country and in Austria; while 
the last-named country is likely to enter, with the 
aid of the German Liberals, upon the programme of 
social reform promised just before the General Elec- 
tion; and the Italian Government is doing its best 
to reduce expenditure on its thoroughly undesirable 
possessions in Abyssinia. The weather, too, has 
again justified expectation by achieving the unex- 
pected. Frost last week in St. Petersburg has been 
followed by heavy snowstorms in Galicia, Silesia, 
and the Tyrol; a hot wave is passing over the 
Eastern United States; and a plague of mosquitoes 
is reported from Paris—due, according to the Daily 
News correspondent, indirectly to the frosts of last 
winter, when the dynamite that broke up the ice in 
the Seine also killed the fish. 

As to the state of Europe, we may note 
the indications given by the Italian Premier 
that the Triple Alliance, though held to be indis- 
pensable to Italy by its present Government, is to 
be so modified as to press less hardly upon the 
financial resources of the nation; the report that 
the Austrian War Minister intends to ask the 
Delegations for large grants for fortifications on the 
Galician frontier, on the ground that Russia is again 
concentrating troops in its neighbourhood; and a 
curious letter in Wednesday's Figaro, referred by 
some to Baron Hiibner, and others to M. Chaudordy, 
suggesting a permanent arrangement between France 
and Germany on the basis of mutual concessions of 
claims and territories, including some French co- 
lonies. 

In France the tariff discussion has made some 





progress. The hopeful future of the French sardine 
was discussed on Saturday, and the duty proposed 
by the Commission adopted. The duty of five francs 
on grain, just now temporarily suspended was voted 
without change; while the duty on bread—in which 
there is a considerable traffic across the frontier 
in certain districts—was fixed at five francs per 100 
kilos. by 291 votes to 211. Possibly the supporters 
of the motion may have reflected that the greatest 
sufferers would be the Belgians in the mining 
districts of the north-eastern frontier. 

The mélinite trial was concluded on Wednesday, 
the four accused being convicted and condemned to 
four years’ imprisonment, together with fines of 
various amounts and loss of civil rights for various 
terms of years. Captain Triponé is more heavily pun- 
ished—-very properly, considering his official position 

than the disappointed inventor, M. Turpin. The 
latter is said to have defended himself unskilfully, 
and to have shown that his early education had been 
imperfect. The sentence is severe; but it is stated 
that, after all, the disclosures come to very little. 
Turpin tried to sell his secret to Germany ; finding 
himself forestalled by Triponé, he communicated with 
Messrs. Armstrong, who knew all that he had to tell. 
The composition of mélinite itself is still a secret. 
The chief result of the trial will probably be to 
extend the death penalty to cases of treason akin 
to this, a Bill for this purpose being now before the 
Chamber. 

It has again been announced that several directors 
of the Panama Canal Company, including the 
octogenarian M. de Lesseps and his son, are to be 
prosecuted for fraudulent misrepresentation in con- 
nection with the last issue of capital. The rumour 
is as yet unconfirmed, and it may be remembered 
that a proposal tending in the same direction was 
shelved a year ago by the Chamber by a large 
majority. Fresh disturbances have occurred at 
Fourmies, and the omnibus and tramway men are 
on strike at Lyons. 

The session of the Prussian Landtag will close, 
before these lines are published, with a speech by the 
Emperor. Contrary,to expectation, the new scheme 
of local government has passed the Upper House 
without change. So has the Bill giving compensa- 
tion for the suspension of the salaries of Roman 
Catholic bishops and priests during the Culturkampf. 
The Government has published a summary of figures 
justifying its recent optimistic estimate of harvest 
prospects. The yield of wheat in Germany is ex- 
pected to be about 14} per cent., that of rye about 
3 per cent., above the average of the last ten years. 

The disintegration of the National Liberal party, 
which Prince Bismarck’s advent in the Reichstag 
in October will probably complete, is being ac- 
celerated by a libel case now being tried at Bochum 
in Westphalia. The staff of a local Roman Catholic 
paper are being prosecuted for having accused a 
number of prominent non-Catholic residents of sys- 
tematic evasion of payment of income tax, among 
them Herr Baare, the virtual head of the iron in- 
dustry of the district, and a prominent National 
Liberal: and the latter also of having systematically 
affixed forged Government stamps to the rails sold 
by his company. A railway accident last year is 
said to be traceable to this cause, and so far the 
defence seems likely to make good some of its 
charges. The case was to be decided yesterday. 

The second ballots in the General Election in 
Holland will take place on Tuesday next. Should 
the Liberals win no more seats, there will probably 
be a stopgap Cabinet, with M. Heemskerk, one of the 
few survivors of the old Conservative party, now 
totally extinguished in the Lower Chamber, as 
Premier. Should they gain a few more, they may 
be able to form a Government. The “anti-Revolu- 
tionaries” or orthodox Protestants will probably 
abstain at the second ballots where the conflict is 
between a Liberal and a Catholic. They suffered 
severe losses last week, and they are hardly likely 
to preserve their existence as a party very long. 
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In Italy the Extreme Left are about to commence 
an active agitation against the participation of their 
country in the Triple Alliance. They have also 
begun a campaign against the duties on corn, which is 
likely to meet with even less success. Further earth- 
quake shocks have occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Verona, and the eruption of Vesuvius progresses 
slowly, but is slight. The Contemporary article 
hitherto ascribed to Signor Crispi is now claimed 
by Madame Mario. 

The Bill for making note issue a monopoly of the 
Swiss Federal Government has passed the Swiss 
Upper House by 23 to 19. A popular vote was taken 
on Sunday in Ticino on the question of a fresh re- 
vision of the Constitution drawn up, with the 
entire disapproval of the Liberals, by a Constituent 
Assembly elected last January. The revision was 
carried by a decisive majority, as also the Liberal 
proposal to entrust the task to a fresh Constituent 
Assembly rather than to the Great Council of the 
Canton. So the whole subject is reopened. 

The debate on the Austrian Budget opened on 
Tuesday. On Wednesday, Count Taaffe announced 
the approaching formation of a Coalition Cabinet 
containing German Liberals; so that the uncertain- 
ties of the situation are at an end. The struggle will 
now again be—as was expected before the general 
election—between the centralising forces of social 
reform, directed by the Government and the German 
Liberals, and upheld by Count Taaffe’s faithful 
supporters the Poles ; and the particularist national- 
ism of young Czechs and other rising nationalities, 
whose number has just been increased by the forma- 
tion of a Ruthenian party. 

The persecution of the Jews continues in Russia, 
and is causing widespread financial distress among 
their Gentile creditors. The reports of wholesale 
immigration into England, however, have been 
emphatically contradicted by Mr. Arnold White, 
who has a mission from Baron Hirsch, and by the 
British consuls at Riga and Odessa. 

King Alexander of Servia is to be at Paris, 
accompanied by a Minister, about the middle of July. 
He will there meet his father. It will be interesting 
to see if his mother will attempt to follow. 

The Turks are troubled not only by the Arnauts 
in Old Servia, which the Russian Panslavists are 
urging the Servians to occupy, but at the other end 
of the Empire by a serious revolt in Yemen. The in- 
surgents are said to have repeating rifles and Hotch- 
kiss guns—in which some foreign papers are inclined 
to scent English intrigue. 

In Brazil, the Cortes have been opened with a 
speech from the President, General Deodoro da 
Fonseca, of a very hopeful nature. The Argentine 
crisis is passing away. The “ moratorium,” or sus- 
pension of payments in gold, has been reduced by 
the Senate from six to three months. Gold has fallen 
from 316 to 252. In Chili there is a fresh hitch in the 
mediation negotiations, due to President Balmaceda. 
Both sides are said to be draining the country of 
bullion. The Government ships have made some 
trivial demonstrations against the ports occupied by 
the Parliamentary troops. 





THE CHURCHES AND THE SCRIPTURES. 





YT OTHING is more remarkable than the ubiquity 
AN of the question as to criticism and the authority 
of the Scriptures. It is in all the Churches, and with 
impartial thoroughness vexes all. It puzzles the in- 
fallibility of Rome, breaks the unity of the High 
Anglicans, agitates the stern and unbending Presby- 
terians, disturbs the peace of the Independents, in- 
vades the philosophic calm of those scientific and 
agnostic souls who are the jealous guardians of the 
truth and ever on the watch for the slips of men 
simple minded enough to be subtle. The Pope's 
approval has not saved a famous version of the 
Gospel history from the Index. The Bampton 








lecturer cannot draw a severely innocent parallel 
between the citation of a Psalm as David's and of 
the Iliad or Odyssey as Homer's without shocking 
the vigilant Vicar of St. Mary’s, who has, by much 
experience of change, grown intolerant of difference 
and prompt at delation. The Scotch Free Church 
has just been revising its historical Confession, and 
has comforted uneasy souls by declaring its “full 
and steadfast adherence to the great truths of the 
inspiration, infallible truth, and Divine authority of 
Holy Scripture, as proceeding from God, Who is the 
Author thereof.” But these terms, though large, 
define nothing, and so settle nothing. 'The language 
of theology, like the language of law, is elastic in 
skilled hands; coaches and six go more easily through 
decrees of Councils than through Acts of Parliament. 
The Assembly plays a great part in the Presbyterian 
Church; it possesses plenary powers, is a sort of 
annual Council, and is often the arena of as strenu- 
ous combats as either Niczea or Chalcedon, and by as 
able combatants. Whatever appears in the Church 
Courts is discussed throughout the Church; it is 
never allowed to become the exclusive affair of the 
clergy. The Elder is as necessary a constituent of 
the Assembly as the minister, and the lay voice is 
often more weighty and reasonable than the clerical. 
As a result, questions of theology are living; they 
touch the whole Church by touching all its members, 
and so, when decided, the decision expresses no mere 
clerical opinion, but, as it were, the collective con- 
viction. To watch clerical aggression or activity or 
manipulation, is one thing; to listen to the voice of 
an articulate people, is another. The one may reveal 
the strength or the prrpose of an official class ; the 
other expresses the mind or belief of the whole body. 
As is the English Parliament to the English people, 
such is the General Assembly to the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Now, it is significant that it is in the Presby- 
terian Churches that the question of criticism and 
authority has assumed its acutest and most radical 
form. In the Anglican Church it remains still a 
school question, whose bearings and issues are by 
those who most press it least perceived. It is in- 
deed handled by two very different classes of men— 
a class whose main purpose is critical and scholarly, 
and a class both learned and sincere, whose main 
purpose is polemical and dogmatic. The former are 
students who deal with a literature that they may 
discover the secret of its origin and the key to its 
meaning; the latter are ecclesiastics and divines, 
men with a mission, intent on discovering a new 
argument to support an old position threatened 
by the aggressive and all-corrosive activities of 
modern thought. But to the latter, even more than 
to the former, it is a school question, in the very 
earliest stages of inception, in all its deeper aspects 
still unthought out, and, as a consequence, untested 
and undeveloped by discussion. We have no wish 
to anticipate the issue, but are well content to 
watch and wait the solution of events. In the 
Presbyterian Church, on the other hand, it has 
ceased to be a school, and become a real, question. 
The other week the patriarch of European Biblical 
scholars died, vigorous to the end; the man who, 
more than fifty years ago, suggested the main lines 
of the latest constructive criticism of the Old 
Testament, and he was a Presbyterian. The man 
who has, in our generation, been at once its most 
radical and creative critic, is a professor in the most 
famous University of Presbyterian Holland. Fifteen 
years ago, in the Scotch Free Church, the question 
was debated, and though the immediate result was 
the removal of Robertson Smith from the active 
duties of his chair, the ultimate result has been 
an illumination of mind, and a serious scholarship 
which makes that Church in this field a notable 
example to the other Churches of Christendom. It 
is showing how deep and practical piety may be 
combined with large and liberal learning. But, for 
the moment, the stress of the conflict has been re- 
moved from Europe to America; there the battle 
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rages on the floors of Presbyteries and Assemblies, 
as well as through pamphlet and periodical in the 
press. The spirit that has raised the storm is Dr. 
Briggs, a professor in New York; and he has raised 
it by words that, like Luther's, deserve to be de- 


” 


scribed as “ half-battles.” He has stated his position 
with a sharp and decisive emphasis that admits of 
no mistake, disdaining the art of nuances; and he 
has assailed his opponents with the vigour of a man 
who, as he expects no quarter, gives none. He was 
recently promoted to a chair of Biblical theology, 
and took occasion to make a deliverance on “ the 
authority of Holy Scripture.” This has set his 
Presbytery in motion, and it is now busy framing 
an indictment or series of charges on which he 
is to be tried. The Assembly, however, has not 
waited for the trial, but, with a sort of Jeddart 
justice, has condemned and attempted to execute 
the still untried man. His college stands firm and 
resists the Assembly, while he faces his accusers in 
the Presbytery. Meanwhile in his trial all the 
Churches of America may be said to participate. 

Dr. Briggs’s position is this:—‘ There are three 
great fountains of Divine authority—the Bible, 
the Church, and the Reason”; and he holds that 
these represent three ways in which man may find 
God. Newman is an example of a man “ who could 
not reach certainty, striving never so hard, through 
the Bible or the Reason, but who did find authority 
in the institutions of the Church.” On the other 
hand, “ Martineau could not find Divine authority 
in the Church or the Bible, but he did find God en- 
throned in his own soul.” Again, “Spurgeon is an 
example of the average modern evangelical, who 
assails the Church and the Reason in the interest of 
the authority of the Bible; but the average opinion 
of the Christian world would not assign him a 
higher place in the kingdom of God than Martineau 
or Newman.” These are comprehensive positions, 
sharply defined by the illustrative names. They 
seem to indicate that as the Broad Church is dying 
out of the Episcopal it is beginning to live in the 
Presbyterian and cognate Churches. Dr. Briggs, 
indeed, appears to mean by “fountains of Divine 
authority” not a judicial and determinative voice 
or power, but an accepted vehicle of truth. He has 
expressly stated that they are not co-ordinate 
authorities, but he has made no effort to show that 
the senses in which they are authorities are different 
and even opposed. The Church is an articulative 
and juridical authority ; it can formulate its opinions, 
make them into laws, enforce them by penalties; 
but the Scriptures are authorities in what may be 
called the literary sense—authoritative sources which 
have to be interpreted by the very persons who 
accept and consult them; while the Reason is an 
authority only in the same manner and sense as the 
skilled critic is one—i.e., it represents not so much the 
authority of any beliefs or any source of beliefs over 
the man as the authority of the disciplined and ex- 
perienced man over his beliefs. The Church is a legis- 
lative and interpretative authority, the Scriptures an 
authority to be interpreted, the Reason an interpret- 
ing authority. The Church interprets for the indi- 
vidual; the Scriptures have to be interpreted, if 
not by the individual, certainly not without him; 
the Reason interprets in the light of the personal 
and the collective experience the contents of its own 
and the collective consciousness. The authorities 
thus not only differ, but express radical differences 
both as to the matter believed and the attitude of 
the mind to the beliefs. In the first case, the beliefs 
are alike as regards form and content—the Man’s 
because they are the Church's; in the second case, 
the beliefs are deduced from the Scriptures as source, 
but determined as regards form by the interpreter ; 
in the third case, the beliefs are but the maxims of a 
trained and cultivated mind. The bases of belief are 
in these cases respectively authority, evidence, and 
criticism. These differences make the correlation of 
the authorities difficult ; and Dr. Briggs’s adversaries 
have profited by the multitudinous ambiguities in- 





volved to cause him no little trouble, and to threaten 
him with more. In any case he has brought to the 
American Presbyterian Church the opportunity of 
proving in what direction it moves, backwards or 
forwards, into the bondage of the letter or into the 
freedom of the spirit. 

The attitude of the Churches to the Scriptures 
as an authority is one full of curious anomalies. 
Roughly, we may say, what we find is in the inverse 
ratio of what we would have expected. Churches 
that most make the Bible dependent on the Church 
can least afford to handle it critically and historically ; 
Churches that make the Church most dependent on 
the Bible have been most able to approach it in a 
critical and historical spirit. There have been 
great critics in the Roman Church, but Biblical 
criticism, taken in the widest sense as at once 
textual, literary, and historical, is the creation of 
the Protestant Churches—in a sense, it may be 
said to be their pre-eminent art and _ science. 
The Scriptures have had no freer critic than 
Luther, no more historical student than Calvin; 
and this by no chance, but by virtue of their 
very first principles; and for this reason: if the 
Scriptures are to be the authority for the Church the 
Church must not be allowed to become the authority 
for them; they must be treated on their intrinsic 
merits, as able to speak for themselves, to bear wit- 
ness of themselves. The questions of authenticity, 
canonicity, texts, and versions are, as it were, eccle- 
siastical questions, have nothing to do with the 
function and inspired character or authority of the 
books, only with the action of the Church concerning 
them. This action has often been demonstrably 
wrong, and so the best way to maintain the authority 
of the books is to use them as authorities, and not be 
forbidden from such use by conclusions or decisions 
due to a process now traditional, now literary, now 
ecclesiastical, and often late or ill-informed. The 
Protestantism which regards the canonising as a 
constitutive process, without which a book is neither 
authoritative nor inspired, is not Protestant; it 
occupies the standpoint of the narrowest Romanism, 
conceiving the Church as the constitutive authority, 
and holding itself bound to handle the Bible within 
the limits and in the terms fixed for it by the Church. 
Hence has come the remarkable fact that the 
Churches that most live by the Bible have been the 
most critical of it, while those that have been least 
critical are the Churches that feel they cannot touch 
the Bible without affecting their own claims as the 
determinating authority. From which fact we may 
deduce this moral: the truest reverence for the 
Scriptures is to deal with them as self-sufficing and 
self-evidencing, while the theory that makes the 
traditional canon necessary to their authenticity 
and authority but magnifies tradition at their ex- 


pense. 








THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CHART OF THE 
HEAVENS. 
exniciiiimm 

YEARLY thirty years ago, when Rutherford suc- 
N ceeded in photographing the brighter stars of 
the Pleiades group, he foresaw that, at no very 
distant future, the process which he was applying 
to a small portion of the heavens would be extended 
to embrace the entire sphere. In 1864, he wrote the 
following paragraph, which, viewed by the light of 
later events and more extended research, is most 
interesting :— 

“It would not be difficult to arrange a camera- 
box capable of exposing a surface sufficient to obtain 
a map of two degrees square, and with instruments 
of larger aperture we may hope to reach much 
fainter stars than I have yet taken. There is also 
every probability that the chemistry of photography 
will be very much improved and more sensitive 
methods devised.” 

These words were prophetic, both in direction 
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and amount. The skill of the chemist has provided 
a vehicle on which more sensitive salts of silver 
than were at Rutherford’s command are at the 
daily disposal of the man of science. The art of the 
optician has perfected the means whereby those 
particular rays of light that act most effectively 
on the sensitised film are brought to a focus, and the 
ability of the engineer has supplied mechanism to 
move a telescope almost with the smoothness and 
regularity of the earth's rotation. The enterprise 
of the astronomer has known how to avail itself of 
these aids, and the result is the proposal of a scheme 
which Rutherford foresaw and predicted. 

With whom the broad outline of the project 
originated it is difficult to say. With the means of 
execution the proposal was inevitable. The brothers 
Henry, of the Paris Observatory, and Professor 
Norman Lockyer, in this country, were early and 
equally alive to the advantages of obtaining a 
picture of the heavens written by the stars them- 
selves, and without the intervention or selection of 
the human observer. But there was one factor 
wanting which has been eminently supplied by 
Admiral Mouchez and the able astronomers by 
whom he is surrounded. This was the enthusiasm 
which it was necessary to enkindle throughout the 
whole scientific world ; for a task of this magnitude 
could not be undertaken by any single observatory, 
limited to one latitude, and scarcely by any one 
nationality. It was necessary first to arouse interest 
and sympathy with foreign astronomers, that they 
might induce finance ministers to unloose national 
purse-strings; and also to allay national jealousies 
that all might work harmoniously to a common end. 
With rare tact, Admiral Mouchez has accomplished 
this task, and astronomers from Russia to the Cape 
of Good Hope, from Sydney to Chili, are as deter- 
mined to secure the success of the scheme as are 
the original promoters. 

International Congresses inaugurated by Admiral 
Mouchez have contributed much in securing the 
eager co-operation of many observatories. He 
brought together the representative astronomers 
of various nationalities, and before they separated 
in 1887, they stood pledged to exert themselves to 
ensure the formation of a map of the heavens, which 
should exhibit with the greatest possible accuracy 
the position and magnitudes of all the stars down to 
a certain limit. 

The limit of magnitude decided upon was the 
fourteenth, defined or restricted by the reservation 
that the scale of magnitude should be that pro- 
visionally in use at that time in France, and the 
photometric value of which should be determined 
later. The interpretation of this decision has given 
rise, possibly, to some misunderstandings. This 
reservation, so important in itself, has in later times 
been to some extent forgotten, and the photo- 
graphic map has been spoken of as one that would 
record the positions of stars of the fourteenth 
magnitude as photometrically conceived. For many 
years the term “magnitude” had been used very 
loosely. Astronomers had been in the habit of de- 
scribing the stars that they saw in their telescopes 
of a definite numerical magnitude, merely by inspec- 
tion, and it was not till photometry became a 
rigorous and accurate science, that a strict definition 
of “magnitude” existed. The definition now ac- 
cepted implies that for two stars to be separated by 
a “magnitude,” the brighter shall shine with a 
lustre two and a half times that of the fainter. In 
successive magnitudes, therefore, the light varies 
with the geometric ratio of 2°5, the magnitudes as a 
simple arithmetical series. It was, perhaps, a little 
too hastily assumed that by continuing the exposure 
of a sensitised film to the light of the stars in the 
same ratio of 2°5, that an additional magnitude 
would be found impressed on the film. The con- 
clusion accepted was that if the time necessary for 
the production of a ninth magnitude star could be 
determined, it might be expected that the prolonga- 
tion of the exposure for a definite interval, calculated 





on the principle given above, would ensure the 
appearance of the fourteenth magnitude on the 
photographic plate. On this ground, and on this 
ground alone, was it ever contemplated that a map 
of all stars down to the fourteenth magnitude, 
inclusive, would be undertaken and completed. In 
the early days of astronomical photography, the 
length of exposure, thus computed, was supposed 
to be about fifteen minutes, and the task of exposing 
plates for such a length of time was not thought to 
be too onerous an undertaking for enthusiastic and 
devoted observers. Later investigations have, how- 
ever, shown that in the case of the greater number 
of telescopes that it is proposed to use, this length 
of exposure would be quite inadequate to give im- 
pressions of stars of this extreme degree of faintness, 
for it should be remembered that such stars do not 
possess the fifteenth-hundredth part of the brilliancy 
of the faintest star visible to the naked eye. 

Astronomers, however, are loth to give up the 
idea of constructing an adequate chart of the heavens, 
and to substitute one which might in a few years be 
considered incomplete, and so lead to the re-opening 
of the question. The very magnitude of their pre- 
parations forbids such a possibility, and therefore 
they have extended the time of exposure of the 
plates to forty minutes, a length of time which will 
record the positions of stars of very approximately 
the fourteenth magnitude as photometrically de- 
fined. 

But the task does not end here, even from an 
observational point of view. When a plate has been 
developed and examined under the microscope, a 
number of spots, more or less depending upon the 
imperfections in the preparation of the plate, are 
seen, which have so much the appearance of minute 
stars, that they can be easily confounded with them, 
and it becomes necessary to devise some method for 
the complete elimination of this source of error. The 
plan suggested is simply to re-photograph the heavens, 
making a corner of the plate in the second series to 
occupy the position of the centre of the plate in the 
first series of exposures. This simply doubles the 
work, but it possesses other advantages (of too tech- 
nical a character to enter into here), which it is 
hoped may compensate for the additional labour. 
Moreover, to complete the scheme, it is determined 
to take another set of plates, on which the exposures 
will be probably about four and eight minutes, the 
telescope being slightly moved after the shorter 
exposure. The project, therefore, in its entirety, 
contemplates no less than three complete maps of 
the heavens, one of which will give us the configura- 
tion of those stars sufficiently bright to imprint 
themselves on a sensitised film in four minutes; a 
second giving those visible after eight minutes’ ex- 
posure; and a third, which is the chart of the 
heavens properly so called, on which will be depicted 
all the stars visible in any but the very largest 
telescopes. The positions of the stars imprinted by 
the shorter exposures it is proposed to embody in a 
catalogue. Such an arrangement is impossible with 
the greater number depicted on the longer exposure 
plates, and these plates will be reproduced by some 
photographic process and distributed in a chart 
form. 

In considering these three pictures of the heavens 
with different exposures, a very short calculation 
will show that it is proposed to devote about two 
hours’ observation to each portion of the sky covered 
by a photographic plate. In dimensions these 
plates are two degrees square, precisely the area 
suggested by Rutherford, or, in other words, nearly 
one ten-thousandth part of the entire sphere. 
Twenty thousand hours will therefore be necessary 
for the effective photographing of the heavens; and 
in order to accomplish so gigantic an undertaking 
within a moderate space of time, many observa- 
tories must, as before intimated, co-operate. Twenty 
observatories of various nationalities have generously 
and loyally responded to this demand on their time 
and on their funds. That their labour will be well 
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rewarded cannot be doubted. Astronomy, though 
it has been described as an effete science, is seen 
attacking a new problem of even greater magnitude 
than those which it has happily solved in the past. 
The distribution of stars in space, and the constitu- 
tion of the visible universe, offer tempting oppor- 
tunities for investigation, but accompanied with 
enormous difficulties with which hitherto astronomers 
have been unable effectively to cope. The construction 
of a chart such as that contemplated, giving as it 
will at a definite epoch the positions of all stars, even 
the faintest now known to us, will furnish the 
first element in the solution of the problems con- 
nected with the sidereal universe. The second element 
is time, which will develop all those motions that at 
present elude us by their minuteness, but which with 
the lapse of centuries will become more and more 
perceptible and easily measurable by future genera- 
tions for whom we are laying the foundations of 
important discoveries and the means of obtaining a 
more complete knowledge of the heavens. And not 
till astronomy has solved these recondite problems 
can it be said that that science has culminated and 
reached its decadence. Wituiam E. PLUMMER. 








ON THE DIVERSIONS OF PRINCES. 





AN ESSAY. 


T was pithily devised of Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
in his Maxims, that ‘a prince may sit high at 
meat, but the dice make all tables wqual’: and 
certes, as it is reported of the Helvetii that their 
territory consists wholly in green and white, whereof 
the one is pure turf and pedestrian, yielding the 
courier no weather-gage upon the cripple, but 
the other tendeth always to excrescences and 
super-eminent lumps, no two alike; so may it 
be applied to our cloths for dining and gaming, 
that the white may mark royalty his altitude, 
but the other jut him no inch above his com- 
mensales. And I suppose the reason to be that 
princes may not be diddled (the which is reasonably 
incident to their common excess of wealth) nor 
sharpers advantaged, by any covert, to the privy 
manceuvring of their stakes: as was plainly in his 
thought who said (tartly), “I wish you would put 
your counters in a more conspicuous place.” The 
Bedoueens also aim a shrewd stroke upon condiddlers, 
who in their contests at Baccarat will use no smaller 
counters than camels, saying that a camel cannot 
easily be added or withdrawn and nobody the wiser : 
by which custom la poussette is clean decayed out of 
Arabia. 

Now for the general diversions of princes I would 
have them consist in a mediocrity. Truly ‘twas 
unseasonable in Henry, Prince of Wales, to make a 
cock-shy of Gascoigne, his father’s judge: as for the 
Emperor of Muscovy his son, when travelling of late in 
Japan, to pluck by the beard a policeman of uncertain 
temper. For ’tis admirable how quickly the infection 
will be caught up by the baser sort of men: as we read 
of a certain Assize at Salisbury, that “ Richardson, 
Ch. Just. de C. Banc fuit assault per prisoner la 
condemne pur felony ; que puis son condemnation 
ject un brickbat a le dit Justice, qui narrowly mist ; 
et pur ceo immediately fuit indictment drawn envers 
le prisoner, et son dexter manus ampute, and fix at 
gibbet, sur que luy meme immediatement hange in 
presence de Court "—to the which sharp retort Prince 
Henry himself had been liable, had he gone into the 
scales, carens majoribus, a man of no family. 

Of foundation-stones, we say that a man may lay 
too many. Indeed ’tis a lousy, dull work and not 
comparable with laying the odds, wherefrom we may 
hap to suck the advantage once in thrice. But the 
money put into foundation-stones is sealed down, 
and a great hospital or palace clapp’d on top of it, 
and where are we then? So I have known a prince 
that had twelve-score and three trowels and no more 





care for them than to cry out “Dash my wig! here 
comes another!” wheneverone wasadded. The launch- 
ing of war-ships is better; and Cosmo de Medici 
was known to delight in great publick dinners, but 
the collections after them he could never stomach, 
and indeed died of one. Bazaars and Drawing- 
rooms I count but toys: I had rather sit in my shirt 
and play at chuck-farden for a week on end. Nor, 
being myself so queasy, can I show a dog’s tooth at 
princes in these matters—no, nor if they carry the 
apparatus about; as Dionysius the Syracusan, who 
went into exile with three peas and a thimble, say- 
ing “these are my foundation-stones,” to wit, of a 
new kingdom that he designed. 

Mabillon in his work de re Diplomatica has a 
thesis, Whether on discovery of a cheat in a 
Prince’s presence, you should offer the trickster 
violence or write to your mother-in-law? But ’tis 
a nice pettifogging inquiry and apt to bewray one 
prone to confusion, so that in the hot fit, at the 
close of a day’s hospitality, he might easily drub his 
mother-in-law and write a letter to the cheat, and 
so to bed, deeming himself well acquitted of his 
devoir. We had better, then, rid our brains of such 
loathsome complexities, and be sure, first of all, that 
the fellow has, re verd, cheated: and it may require 
many to establish this, when we remember that 
Labucerius, the Tribune, refused to hang a dog on 
the evidence of five witnesses. Moreover I counsel 
not that we take oaths, précis and the like, which 
may be forgot next day, and there an end. 

Darces, prince of Melipotamos, coming to a house 
whereof the owner misliked cards, nailed him to 
his own door for his ill-taste, and wrote over his 
head, “This is one of the _ king’s counters.” 
In our day, at the most, we neglect such qualmish 
folk, and some argue from this that society has 
bettered. But ‘tis discutable that Darces acted 
thus of a very honourable motion; being unwilling 
to lose his game, yet unwilling to play while his 
host, who distasted it, remained alive in the house. 

I would have English princes avoid the eastern 
coast of their kingdom. For ‘tis incredible what 
misfortunes have overtook them in those parts from 
the days of John. .For evenings they should have 
charades, forfeits, the spelling-bee. I hold not with 
those princes who black their faces, tho’ the banjo 
gives a mighty pretty tinkle: but ‘tis sickening to 
the Nonconform ..... 








ARE SCOTCHMEN DYING OUT? 





T would savour of sensationalism and perhaps of 
unfairness to pitch upon Scotland as the one of 

the Three Kingdoms in which, more than in the 
others, wealth accumulates and men decay. Still, 
food for reflection in this direction and cause for 
alarm will be found in two documents, belonging to 
the category popularly known as “ vital statistics,” 
which have recently been published on the other 
side of the Tweed—a summarised statement of the 
returns of the April census, and the Registrar- 
General's report on births, deaths, and marriages for 
the year 1890. The census returns show that the 
total population of Scotland, on the day of enumera- 
tion, was 4,033,103—an increase of less than 300,000 
on the census of 1881. This is, in itself, a disappoint- 
ment to patriotic Scotchmen; for the increase was 
expected to be not less than half a million. But 
the Registrar-General by his report makes matters 
a great deal worse. The number of children 
born in Scotland during 1890 was 121,530— 
which is smaller than it has been since 1874, when 
the population was nearly 700,000 less than it is now. 
The birth rate, 2°9494, is the lowest on record; but it 
is not likely to retain this bad eminence, for it has 
been declining steadily for nearly twenty years. But 
the death rate has also fallen. In 1876 it was 2°326; 
in 1888 it was 1°7643. This is, of course, a good sign 
in itself; it shows that Scotchmen of the present 
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generation place greater stress upon careful living 
and sanitation than their fathers and grandfathers. 
But the death rate cannot go on falling indefinitely ; 
on the contrary, it would seem to have reached its 
lowest in 1888—it has risen from the 1°7643 of that 
year to 10167 in 1890. Meanwhile, the marriage rate 
has also ascended during the last few years—“ con- 
temporaneously,” as the Edinburgh organ of Bal- 
fourism complacently remarks in an otherwise lucid 
and informing article, “with the accession of the 
present Unionist Government to office in 1886” 
—from ‘6196 to ‘6660. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the rise in the marriage rate is followed by a 
rise in the birth rate. This has not followed in 
Scotland, however; in spite of the continuance of 
Lord Salisbury in power, Scotch babies are becoming 
yearly fewer. It follows, therefore, that, ere long, 
Scotch births will be more than counterbalanced by 
Scotch deaths, and the population of the North, not 
reinforced by immigration, must begin to decrease. 
Already Scotchmen are dreaming—in print—that 
ten years hence their population will be as large as 
that of Ireland, because during the past decade the 
one has increased nearly 300,000, while the other 
has fallen off nearly half a million. The Registrar- 
General's returns apparently demonstrate that this 
dream is an idle one. All Englishmen know—or if 
they are ignorant it is not because the fact has been 
insufficiently dinned in their ears—that the Scotch 
are “the best breed in the whole world,” if one may 
plagiarise the phrase of Mr. Roebuck’s which, by 
damnable and delightful iteration, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold made his own. The breed runs the risk of 
extinction. 

But the breed runs the risk of being ruined as 
well as of being extinguished. The. peasantry of 
Scotland may not be altogether “the Moral Aris- 
tocracy of the Three Kingdoms,” as they were 
recently styled by a fervid admirer and fellow-coun- 
tryman, for a percentage of illegitimate births, 
which still stands at 7°54, and for which that peas- 
antry is mainly responsible, is suggestive of aristo- 
cracy rather than of morality. But it is undoubtedly 
its country’s pride in respect of physique, of educa- 
tion, of independence, and of political and social 
progressiveness. It is, however, disappearing into 
the towns. The census returns show that in thir- 
teen out of the thirty-three counties of Scotland 
there has been a positive decrease of population. 
In at least as many the increase is due to the 
growth of the cities and of the smaller towns 
which are the centres of mineral traffic and 
manufacturing industries. While Edinburgh has 
struggled up during the past ten years to little 
more than a quarter of a million of inhabitants, 
Glasgow and its suburbs contain a population of 
between 750,000 and 800,000. It is into Glasgow 
that the peasantry of Scotland are pouring — 
Glasgow, with its high death rate, and whose 
energetic but sallow -complexioned citizens have 
every few weeks to recruit their health at sea- 
side resorts and in hydropathic establishments. 
They are rushing, too, into small towns whose 
municipal and sanitary arrangements cannot com- 
pare with those of Glasgow. Two-thirds of the 
increase of the population of Scotland between 1881 
and 1891 are almost accounted for by the fact that 
in that period Lanarkshire—which combines some 
of the worst features of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
with some of the best features of Surrey and Kent— 
has risen from 904,412 to 1,091,450. In Lanarkshire, 
towns, for parallels to whose smoke-begrimed ugli- 
ness one must go to the Midlands of England, 
are in the closest proximity to rural scenery 
whose beauty has never yet been done justice 
to by Scotch art. But it is to the towns, some of 
which have increased by between 5,000 and 8,000, 
and not to the picturesquely situated villages, that 
the Scotch people are unfortunately crowding. 
They are leaving alike the enchanted Borderland 
and the cosy villages of Perthshire, which is to 
Scotland what Devon is to England, for populous 





places which cannot be dignified with the names of 
towns, and whose character is sufficiently indicated 
by such hideous names as Wishaw, Coatbridge, and 
Motherwell. And there the breed will become 
physically stunted and generally demoralised. Is 
the solution of the problem presented by the census 
returns and the annual report of the Registrar- 
General not one that should occupy the minds of 
practically and not sentimentally patriotic Scotch- 
men—to the temporary disadvantage even of the 
Reform of Procedure in Private Bill legislation ? 








INSURRECTION IN THE LAUNDRY. 





Bt sacies tae G close upon the heels of the "busmen’s 
1 strike has come the demonstration of the laun- 
dresses. A good deal of fun has been poked at these 
stalwart matrons of the washtub for their sudden 
uprising, as well as for the hilarious fashion in which 
they carried out what was meant for a grave and 
serious function. But it did not take much percep- 
tion to see that under the laughter and merriment 
which characterised Sunday’s proceedings there lay 
a spirit of grim earnest, and the facts which were 
elicited during the proceedings fully bore out the 
worst accusations that have been made against the 
condition of the laundry industry. The information, 
indeed, was not new; the facts are well enough 
known, only hitherto society, not seeing any way of 
improving matters, has been content to wink at the 
evil. Linen must be washed, and the householder, 
being helpless to dictate the conditions of its wash- 
ing, wisely refrains from all inquiry. The laun- 
dresses, however, are determined that this state of 
things shall not be allowed to go on any longer; not 
only are they raising a hue and cry, demanding 
better wages, shorter hours, and the protection of 
the Factory Acts, but they are taking the step which 
is likely to prove most effective in securing all other 
reforms—that of banding themselves together in 
trades unions. We heartily wish them success. 

Nor are the laundresses the only class that suffers 
from the conditions under which household washing 
is carried on. The insanitary nature of wash-houses 
and their surroundings constitutes a danger to every 
class of society. The most carefully guarded house- 
holds are not free from risks engendered by the 
uncared-for lives of the laundry workers, for the 
clothes line forms a bond of union, sometimes fatal 
in its closeness, between the houses of the rich and 
poor. “If rich people knew what sort of places their 
clothes were washed in,” said tle washerwomen the 
other day, “ they would be horrified.” The plain fact 
is that in the march of civilisation the laundry has 
somehow lagged behind. Arrangements are still 
maintained in our crowded towns that are only 
suitable for villages, or for the small townlets of two 
centuries ago. In many ways the condition of the 
industry when examined is very peculiar; while to a 
limited extent a highly developed factory system has 
come into operation, and large laundries have been 
erected filled with every modern appliance, yet for the 
most part laundry work still continues what it was 
in the Middle Ages, a purely domestic industry, 
carried on in the ordinary living-rooms of the 
cottage without any special appliances beyond the 
time-honoured dolly-tub and mangle. There is 
always a tendency in occupations with which 
women are concerned to retain the domestic form. 
It suits the workers, and the fact that in sparsely 
populated districts it is the most natural and often 
the healthiest arrangement, helps to gloss over the 
defects which it has when transported into towns. 
The seamstress sewing for the squire’s lady in her 
country cottage, or the laundress washing the linen 
from the great house in her cleanly kitchen and 
drying it in the fields in the fresh air—that is one 
picture; but the seamstress sewing in a bed-room 
in a London slum, and the washerwoman drying 
clothes in a reeking hovel—that is quite another 
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affair. The evils of some of these domestic and 
semi-domestic occupations have been sufficiently 
exposed by the recent revelations concerning the 
sweating system; but laundry work, possibly be- 
cause the “sweater” is not so immediately the 
cause of the mischief, has hitherto escaped public 
notice. We know all about the chain and nail 
makers in their wretched workshops, the match-box 
makers in their garrets, the rag-sorters in their 
hovels, and perhaps we hoped that we had by now 
exhausted the dire inventory of lives not worth 
living—but behold! here is another added to the 
list. 

There is hope, however, in the washerwomen’s 
plaint, for though they complain of low wages, still 
the industry is not, and never can be in the nature 
of things, a starving trade. What is amiss is the 
conditions under which the work is carried on. 
These must be remediable in the long run, though 
the vast and scattered area of the industry makes it 
exceedingly difficult to deal with. It will take a 
long time to bring the methods of laundry work up 
to the requirements of sanitary and economic laws. 
Our present method of dealing with what is known 
below stairs as “the wash” is as wasteful as it is 
unsanitary, and we must institute reforms in every 
branch of the industry if any good is to be done, It 
ought not to be impossible to provide good and sani- 
tary laundries, but an acknowledged difficulty in 
working such institutions is the ignorance of the 
women employed, accustomed as they are only to 
the unhandy methods of cottage work. They have 
neither the skill of the French washerwoman, the 
snowy whiteness of whose cap testifies to her ability 
to produce good results without the aid of elaborate 
appliances, nor, on the other hand, the accuracy and 
careful habits which are indispensable for the right 
use of expensive machinery. Laundry work is 
beginning to find its way into the elementary 
schools, and when it has firmly established its place 
there we may hope to see a race of laundry-women 
grow up who will be able to use, as they certainly 
will demand, more reasonable hours, and surround- 
ings which are both decent and healthful. 








THE NAPOLEON OF TRAVEL. 





| gett years ago an hotel-keeper at Leicester con- 
1 ceived the idea of making the Briton acquainted 
with the beauties of his own island. In those days 
the facilities of communication were small. A journey 
to Scotland was a serious affair. Few Southrons 
had heard of Scottish scenery, and Dr. Johnson's 
visit to the Hebrides was still regarded as a notable 
achievement. The pawky Bonifaces beyond the 
Tweed little dreamed of the rich harvests which 
were one day to be made by the charges for which 
Scottish hostelries are so justly famous. Travel was 
a luxury denied to the citizen of average means, who 
would have been stupefied had anyone told him that 
the time was coming when he would be able not 
only to appreciate the moderation of a Scotch hotel 
tariff, but even to test the sanitary arrangements 
of Continental cities. These wonders have been 
brought to pass by the energy of the Leicester 
hotel-keeper who is about to celebrate the jubilee 
of his remarkable enterprise. What the travelling 
public would do now without Mr. Thomas Cook is as 
inconceivable as the vast development of his 
business must have been to his fellow townsmen 
in 1841. There is not a corner of Europe to which 
his agencies do not penetrate. There is scarcely a 
spot, indeed, in the whole world which the most 
ambitious tourist can have any desire to visit, where 
Mr. Cook is not master. He is equally at home at the 
North Cape or among the hot springs of New Zea- 
land. For twenty years he has made an annual tour 
round the globe, the itinerary of which is a marvel 
of comprehension and despatch. A glance at this 
is enough to turn any ordinary traveller dizzy. 





He scarcely seems to have started when he 
“reaches Darjeeling about four p.m.” He is barely 
out of Salt Lake City when he finds himself leaving 
“by morning train for Colombo”; and before he 
has had time to draw a breath at Hong-Kong he is 
amongst “the Dancing Dervishes, ete. ete.” Puck's 
forty minutes’ journey is not remarkable after all to 
the tourist who can put a girdle round the earth in 
six months, and come home with the impression that 
the Chinese quarter in San Francisco adjoins the 
temples of Benares. The boy in Thackeray’s ballad 
who had a bird’s-eye view of 


“ Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee ” 


could not have been more indifferent to the fine 
distinctions of geography than a traveller who has 
been personally conducted by Mr. Cook to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

But this does not exhaust the marvels of this enter- 
prise. In the East Mr. Cook is a beneficent despot, 
a kind of Haroun Al Raschid, or rather a genie 
of the Arabian Nights with a fine sense of religious 
toleration. The Mus sulman who sits on his carpet and 
wishes himself at Mecca can be transported thither 
by Mr. Cook without any remonstrance from Exeter 
Hall. The devout Christian who longs to visit the 
Holy Sepulchre is carried there by the same magician. 
The Roman Catholic who yearns for the scene of 
some miraculous interposition of the Madonna, and 
the sturdy Protestant who would tread the stones 
hallowed by the footsteps of the martyred Huss, have 
a bond of kinship in Mr. Cook’s coupons. And 
not only pilgrims, but statesmen and warriors are 
indebted to the inexhaustible resources of this 
Leicester hotel-keeper. It was Mr. Cook who pro- 
vided the transports for the Wolseley expedition up 
the Nile. The turbaned dervishes whom he would 
send to Mecca with most obliging zeal he was equally 
ready to send to Paradise from the mouths of the 
Gatling guns. There is no limit to the sway which 
Mr. Cook or his successor seems destined to exercise 
in the East. Some day, the Mahdi may be per- 
sonally conducted to Ludgate Circus and present 
a coupon at the Métropole Hotel. No settlement of 
the problems which beset the statesmen of Europe 
in Eastern affairs is possible without the advice and 
authority of the man who has made East and West 
neighbours, if not bosom friends. We have seen 
men rise from comparatively humble occupations to 
high distinction in the service of the State. A 
politician who sold penny papers is leader of the 
House of Commons, and within a measurable dis- 
tance of a peerage. Why should it be incredible 
that the pioneer of modern travel, who has 
created bonds between nations, annihilated the 
barriers of geographical prejudice, and made a 
broad highway round the world, should rise 
to equal honours? Mr. Cook may yet be a 
peer, and in the House of Lords he or someone 
who bears his name and carries on his traditions 
may direct the foreign policy of Great Britain. A 
supreme authority would be wielded by a Foreign 
Secretary who could say, “ My Lords, I can commend 
this Convention with the Pigmies, because I have 
had a personal experience of this interesting people. 
I have conducted innumerable tourists through their 
fascinating country, and if your lordships will refer 
to the itinerary, which may be purchased for two- 
pence in Ludgate Circus, you will find on page 
five thousand and fifteen that you can reach the 
city of Infinitesimaliro, the delightful capital of the 
Pigmies, by the train which arrives punctually at 
two in the morning.” 

There was a time when Cook's tourists were 
supposed to carry a social stigma. Many years ago, 
when the Continental tours were new, and the 
spectacle of travelling Britons was a source of 
wonder to the simple native, two gentlemen enjoy- 
ing their coffee after dinner in an hotel garden in 
Amsterdam were assailed by little street boys with 
cries of “Cookee! Cookee!” This satire was not 
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cruder than that of people who still imagine that it 
is a mark of social superiority to sneer at Mr. Cook’s 
public. They assume that to travel with a party 
to make excursions with a guide, to put up at 
a hotel where a coupon ensures a moderate tariff, 
are the signs of incorrigibly bad taste and hopeless 
ignorance of civilised comforts; while to move in 
solitary state, to treat compagnons de voyage with 
frigid hauteur, to glance furtively at Baedeker when 
nobody is looking, and to struggle for an attic in the 
most expensive hotel, are the infallible indications of 
the highest breeding. The absurdity of this is that 
the Cook's tourist is probably quite as well-informed, 
well-bred, and well-housed as the supercilious person 
who dismisses him as one of a herd. The educa- 
tional influence of Mr. Cook’s agency cannot easily 
be over-rated. He sends abroad annually increasing 
numbers of people whose perceptions are much 
more alive than those of the dilettanti who lounge 
through Europe at their leisure. The grand tour 
which in the old days was obligatory on every 
young man of good family did nothing for education 
in comparison with the travel which is now within 
the means of a large proportion of the community. 
The great service which Mr. Cook has rendered to 
his countrymen is that he has done more than any 
man of his time to rub off the insularity of British 
ideas. Englishmen are still supremely indifferent to 
foreign opinion of anything which passes within 
the limits of the British Empire; but the facilities 
they now enjoy for moving about the world, the 
opportunities of insight into characters and customs 
dissimilar to their own, are teaching this generation 
a breadth of view quite unknown to our grand- 
fathers. In this work Mr. Cook takes the highest 
honours; but something remains for him to do. 
It is not enough to carry Englishmen over the 
earth ; he must bring the foreign visitor to England. 
Cook’s tourists must number other nationalities than 
our own. Americans are brought to our shores, but 
they are not strangers in blood and speech. Let Mr. 
Cook persuade the Parisians to travel, make Russians 
breathe the atmosphere of our eccentric little island, 
stir the curiosity of all the peoples to study one 
another at first hand. This may not bring about the 
federation of the world, but at least it will do some- 
thing to weaken prejudice and prevent misunder- 
standing. 








CAMBRIDGE CRICKET. 


oe 


{RICKET as she should be played is always the 

/ most delightful of spectacles, even though it has 
the misfortune to lack the social risks of baccarat or 
the enervating excitement of the turf. But it is a 
trifle irritating to the class which believes profoundly 
in the progressive science of the game to find that 
the most enterprising school is apt to be found in 
the Universities rather than with the older amateur 
and professional hands. A similar moral applies all 
round. The history of cricket of late years has shown 
that the palm goes to the eleven which can command 
the finest graft of young stock on the more seasoned 
material. Surrey is an excellent example of the 
due observance of the rule; Notts a sad object- 
lesson in its breach. Last week's cricketing has, 
indeed, proved that something of the ancient 
fire lingers in the muscles of Gunn and Shrews- 
bury, while the renaissance of Barnes furnishes 
a modern miracle of the most refreshing and 
unexpected type. But the undeniable fact about 
the Notts Eleven is that it has grown stale for want 
of enterprise, while the wiser management respon- 
sible for the well-being of Surrey, Yorkshire, or 
Middlesex, can boast that it has never lost a pro- 
mising recruit. The brilliant encounter between 
Surrey and Cambridge University is a still more 
notable instance of the value of fresh nerves and 
unjaded cricketing instincts. No one would contend 
that, as the result of a season’s play, Cambridge 








could compare with the premier English county, 
whose qualities are happily compounded of dash and 
staying power. But last week’s match showed that 
when young brains and muscles are at their liveliest 
tension, they may be just one too many for the best 
cricketing talent that can be brought against them. 

The Cambridge Eleven has not been especially 
fortunate this year, and it is quite possible that it 
does not match the wonderful team of youngsters 
which, thirteen years ago, was adorned by a 
Steelg and two Lyttlétons. But for pluck, finish, 
nimbleness in the field, resource in bowling, and 
steadiness of play, it would be very’ hard to beat. 
Surrey set it a task of exceptional difficulty. A 
mistake or two in the field gave the county eleven a 
lead of eleven on the first innings, when Mr. Me 
Gregor might fairly have expected a handsome 
balance in his favour. The first innings of the 
University has been adorned by an exceptionally 
fearless and powerful display by Mr. F. S. 
Jackson, the old Harrow boy, who has sprung 
back, after the manner of cricketers, to his best 
early form. Mr. Jackson is strong on the leg-side at 
a time when leg-hitting has largely gone out of 
fashion, and the crowd at the Oval, albeit addicted 
to the most pitiless form of partisanship, is apt 
occasionally to take its pleasure where it finds it, 
even when it happens to be provided at Surrey’s 
expense. So when Mr. Jackson incontinently marched 
Lockwood three times to the boundary for four in 
his first over, the Surreyite was forgotten in the 
amateur, and there was an irrepressible yell of 
delight. The other features of the innings were a 
very charming display by Mr. Douglas, who is 
perhaps the most elegant batsman of the year, 
and by a patient, though timid. performance by 
Mr. Cooper. Cambridge’s second venture was not 
so successful. The pitch was tricky, and Sharpe and 
Lohmann—bowling, as usual, “with their heads”— 
were dangerous and disconcerting to young players. 
Had it not been for Mr. Woods, who played the 
right game for the crisis, and hit freely where other 
batsmen would have tried to manceuvre the bowling, 
the match would have been lost to a certainty. As 
it was, Cambridge were all out for 133, and Surrey 
were left to get 123 to win—a trifling task for so 
superb a body of players. 

As it happened, they did not get it, and their 
failure is a new moral in the merits of audacity. In 
the first half-hour Cambridge seemed minded to 
throw away every advantage she had gained. The 
bowling was deadly from the first, but in the eager- 
ness to secure runs the younger fieldsmen got wild. 
Mr. Tollemache dropped an easy catch, there were 
some hasty and ill-judged returns, and Surrey looked 
set for victory. Then Mr. Hill bowled Abel with a 
ball that curled wickedly into his wicket, and 
a little later the whole aspect of the game 
changed. The Cambridge men drew together 
and fielded with superb accuracy and a dash 
that only the best Australian eleven, with 
players of the stamp of Gregory in it, can affect. 
Mr. Woods, whose pace was so terrific that even Mr. 
McGregor, who is perhaps the coolest wicket-keeper 
in England, stood back for him, bowled with increas- 
ing deadliness. The crown of his performance was 
the over in which he dismissed Maurice Read, 
Henderson, and Mr. Shuter i \ : 
who was beginning to look dangerous, was caught at 
mid-off, Henderson's off-stump was sent with a crack 
out of the ground, and Mr. J. Shuter, to his intense 
discomfiture, just touched a ball that crashed into 
his wicket. This made three wickets for 76, and 
from that moment Surrey’s one chance was Lohmann, 
whose performances this season stamp him as 
the most amazing all-round cricketer of his day. 
When he was caught at the wicket, Woods and 
Lockwood made a last attempt to save the match. 
But Lockwood's bails were whipped off in an 
attempt to steal a short run; and Sharpe, too 
young a hand for Woods’ bowling, had his leg-stump 
taken clean out of the ground and laid out neatly 
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on the grass some four or five yards from the wicket. 
Almost before the crowd were aware of what had 
happened, Cambridge had won the prettiest game 
of the year. 

Three men were mainly responsible for the 
victory —Woods, McGregor the captain, and Mr. 
Jackson. The latter is an invaluable cricketer of 
nearly the first class; a vigorous and fearless bat, 
admirable in the slips, and a bowler who keeps an 
excellent length and does not want craft. A better 
captain than Mr. McGregor it'would be hard to find. 
As a bat he is greatly improved, and his Scots 
phlegm is invaluable. Concerning his _ wicket- 
keeping, as it stands to-day, it is safe to say 
that he is superior either to Sherwin or Wood, 
and that though he may lack the touch of sheer 
devilment which has given Blackham his place 
above all others, he is fully as sure, as quick, and 
as clever as the Australian expert. It was beautiful 
to watch his hands as they closed easily on Woods’ 
most maddening deliveries, the eye never failing, the 
action as quiet as if the bowler were sending down 
lobs for practice instead of a rattling cannonade, 
complicated with a break and a bump for each ball. 
As for Mr. Woods, he shares with Mold the reputation 
of being the finest fast bowler in England. If the 
wicket helps him, he is unplayable, and he is 
always dangerous. Behind him stand three excellent 
bowlers of various styles, who complete the strength 
of the most formidable body of amateurs, perhaps not 
even excepting the Gentlemen of England, which the 
year’s cricket has produced. 








A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 





XLIT.—From O_p Swan PIER TO ROSHERVILLE. 


T was just before three o’clock in the afternoon 
that I came on board the Mermaid. It had been 
very hot all day, and apparently it had occurred to 
many that the river would be cool and pleasant, for 
the boat was already fairly full. Little boys were 
going up and down the decks, selling hat-guards and 
comic papers; I bought one of each, and found the 
hat-guard the more interesting. The band, in front 
of the engines, had already begun a music-hall tune. 
The striped awning above my head and the long lines 
of garden-seats made me feel as if I were camping 
out on a floating omnibus. The good ship backed a 
little, and squirmed a little, and then we started. 
The talkative woman on the seat immediately be- 
hind me began at once, but I only heard her inter- 
mittently because of the band and other talkers: 
“She’s a very good gel too, she is—does it all by 
*erself—cooks the dinner and the ‘ouse-work and 
everythin’.” Poor little girl! cooking the house- 
work! I heard no more of her, because the ery of 
some strong cornet in its agony drowned the rest. 
The woman talked about everything except the boat, 
the river, and the scene around her. She had paid 
something to go somewhere, and that is the first 
requisite for common English enjoyment. Subse- 
quently she went below, and had the more expensive 
of the two teas on the tariff—the one that included 
shrimps. She was just the kind of woman that 
would eat shrimps, and like them horribly. Around 
us lay the black barges, with here and there a patch 
of brighter colour, of vivid green and red. Some 
moved slowly, the men tugging at their sweeps. 
One noticed ascending sacks, and heard the rattle of 
the chain. On the left, as we went past, one read 
the announcements of makers of cordage, and 
anchors, and ships’ tanks, or saw what seemed a 
tangle of countless masts in the docks. On one 
muddy slope there were ragged, bare-legged child- 
ren paddling. Beyond a four-oar came easily along, 
and made river steamers conscious of their ungrace- 
fulness. One saw many tall chimneys. There were 
two close together. The smoke from one of them 
was quite white, and the smoke from the other was 





black. There is a scientific reason for this, and it 
may be found in the handbooks. But I do not know 
how it was that the smoke from these two chimneys 
was blowing in two different directions ; things have 
no business to be so impossible and perplexing: | The 
distance was all hidden with a heavy, grey Haze. 
Occasionally one got glimpses of the fierce sunlight. 

At Greenwich pier the band, which had been 
taciturn for some little time, made some more tunes 
—perhaps to attract passengers. <A rope, flung from 
the stern of our boat to the pier, slightly wounded 
an old gentleman in a hat. One had time to 
admire the beautiful buildings and grounds of 
Greenwich Hospital. I did not see any judges or 
any ministers about. There was a hoarse and 
pleonastic ery of “ Let go off!” and we had started 
again. There were green trees on our left now, but 
we had not got into the open country yet; in fact, 
we never seemed to be out of sight of a gasometer 
or a long chimney. Piers have a curious effect on 
bands; they refresh and stimulate them. At Bruns- 
wick Pier our band was again moved to music. 

Here, on my left, in the East India docks a ship 
was waiting, to start for South Africa on the morrow, 
and a little further on were some Peruvian guano 
works. We began to get romantic suggestions of 
foreign climes. Barges with reddish-brown sails 
moved steadily along: bargees sat and contemplated 
us interestedly, taking their pipes out of their mouths 
in order to see better. Smokers always do this, 
though one hardly understands the reason of it. 

Woolwich Pier and “The Song that Reached My 
Heart” appealed to us simultaneously. I went to 
look at the saloon below —an aristocratic place, 
where no smoking is allowed. It looked very com- 
fortable. There were tables down the rooni, bear- 
ing cold meat and tea-pots and all the apparatus of 
luxury. At the further end was the bar, with a 
barmaid as real as if we had been on dry land. 
When I went up again, I found that the band had 
taken advantage of my absence to come aft of the 
engines. They could not wait now for a pier to 
inspire them; they began to play at once, while 
one of their number went round, making a collec- 
tion. As the tin collecting-box passed from seat to 
seat, and one heard the chink of coins, one was 
reminded a little of an offertory. 

After Woolwich Pier one noticed a slight decline 
in the vivacity of the passengers. They talked less 
and laughed less, and languidly watched vessels that 
we passed. The river widened. Around us was broad 
open country, flat and depressing. The sun, which 
had been shining brightly for a minute, went into the 
clouds, and the band went into the minor, and we all 
longed for the happiness and rest of Rosherville. 

It took about two hours and a half to get there 
altogether. A salt breeze from the Channel, or some 
other motive, led our musicians to play “ The Death 
of Nelson.” We meditated sadly on death and 
heroism, on wax models and shilling admissions, A 
little, greyish old man, sitting with his wife on the 
seat in front of me, hummed the tune. “That,” he 
remarked, “was a song I used to sing a good deal, 
now, when I was younger.” “Then don’t go ’ummin’ 
of it now,” retorted his wife. She seemed a firm, 
suppressive woman. 

“ Return at six—six an’ ’alf-past,” were the words 
that greeted us as we stepped off the boat. It hardly 
seemed hospitable. We passed onward, and up the 
steps, and there at last were the leafy alleys, the 
poetical inscriptions, the yellow laburnums, and 
general lusciousness of Rosherville Gardens. 








THE EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS. 





’ HAVE just heard that Mr. Frank Dicksee’s picture 
“The Winds” has been sold for two thousand 
pounds. I should have preferred that the pur- 
chaser had spent his money in any other way, for I 
cannot but think that until art-patrons bestow their 
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patronage with more discrimination English art will 
remain in its present debased condition. Modern 
literature, although declining, still holds its head 
sufficiently high to secure that its stature shall 
not appear ludicrously lower than that of the 
literature of the far or the immediate past. We 
have at least one, possibly two, poets among us 
whose verse will not suffer much by comparison 
with the poetry of any age or country; and turn- 
ing to the younger writers we find one or two 
whose work is keenly alive with all the traditional 
beauties of English prose. But is not the work of 
modern painters painfully inferior—I will not say 
to that done by their illustrious predecessors in 
the eighteenth century (that is certain), but even 
to the second-rate painters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury? No painter's work of the present day seems 
to me to be certain of life in the future except Mr. 
Whistler's. Are we quite sure that even Mr. Watts’s 
work will be as valuable fifty years hence as it is to- 
day? The sale of the Mathews collection should have 
taught picture-buyers a lesson; apparently it has 
taught them nothing; and to me there is something 
quite inconceivable in the idea of paying, let us say, 
three thousand pounds for a landscape by Sir John 
Millais when a Crome can be had for half the 
money. The Millais does not approach the Crome in 
artistic value; on this point at least, among artists, 
there are not two opinions; and looking at the 
question merely from its commercial side, who is 
there so bold as to prophesy that the Millais will 
not depreciate in monetary value?—an increase is 
almost an impossibility—but the Crome has been 
judged by time, and has suffered no depreciation in 
its monetary value—at least, so long as our present 
social conditions are maintained—}is-pessible. Soon I 
hope to contribute an article to these columns on 
picture-buying. I now allude to the subject because 
it has been forcibly brought tomy mind by a visit to 
the Dowdeswell Galleries, where a collection of Early 
English masters is now on view; and I should advise 
all who would understand the distinct deterioration 
that has happened in English painting in the last 
fifty years to go there before they return home 
after their visit to the Academy; and I may add 
that anyone wishing to invest money with profit and 
with wisdom should go there. : 

The first picture that caught my eyes was No. 42, 
a lovely picture by Crome, painted in his most 
Hobbema manner. Exquisitely placed among dark 
enclosing trees, steeped in the rich warmth of summer, 
there are some red-tiled houses; the sky, which on 
one side is cold and grey, is being suddenly illu- 
minated ; the sun is flashing through a mass of white 
cloud. The houses drowse by the river-bank, and 
the moment chosen is when the light turns the old 
whitewash to gold; the dark green of the trans- 
lucent foliage and the dim red roofs melt into a 
sensual and overpowering harmony of colour. The 
shadow-filled water is hardly visible, but the pale 
brown sail is in the very happiest relation to the 
sky. The handling is precious workmanship—full of 
scrapings and glazings. I know of greater Cromes, 
but hardly a more charming one; and as a child 
reminds me of its mother, this little picture recalls 
the miraculous art of that beautiful picture in the 
Louvre, “Le Moulin a I'Eau,” by Hobbema. A 
larger picture, and therefore what catalogues call a 
more important picture, is No. 55—a view of a richly 
wooded English park. The trees cast deep but clear 
shadows, and the foreground is nearly all in pale 
brown shades; but the interspaces are bright, and 
the emotion vibrating in the painter's soul as he 
sat before this beautiful nature is betrayed in 
every touch. The picture is a beautiful one, repre- 
senting the artist under two influences. The trees, 
strangely blue, un bleu de féte, are evidently a 
remembrance of Gainsborough ; they are in the same 
decorative spirit, and the paint is smooth and 
limpid, never crushed and broken. At either end we 


find Gainsborough, but in the middle of the picture 
Crome followed the first and radical influence of his 








life—Hobbema. It was Hobbema who advised the 
faint light-red tones of the line of low houses seen 
through the trees, but the white cloud that rises 
above the pale-blue tree-tops is painfully false in value. 
Making my way round the gallery, I come upon a 
charming picture, No. 71, the silhouette of a wooded 
nook showing upon a large space of evening sky. 
In the rich sun-steeped foreground two cows 
are being driven home by a rustic; they are 
about to cross a brook that bickers gaily out of 
the picture. The picture reminds me of a Gains- 
borough, especially in the drawing and the painting of 
the cows. Were I told the cows were painted by 
Gainsborough, it would not surprise me. The painter's 
name is Barker; the name is quite unknown to me; 
the price of the picture is forty-five pounds. If any 
reader of this article has forty-five pounds to spare, 
let him buy the picture. I notice another picture 
by the same painter, No. 72—a view of hills seen 
against a lurid sky. In the foreground is a woman 
on an ass, a boy pointing out the way: An excellent 
piece of work, immeasurably superior to the land- 
scapes exhibited in the Academy. The next picture 
is a portrait by Hoppner. I do not care for it. 
Then I come upon a green-blue sea, with a fore- 
ground filled with boats and brown sails—a charming 
picture by Joseph Stannard—* The Return of the 
Fishing Fleet.” This picture was painted under 
the influence that awakened art in England—the 
influence of Holland. No. 75 is a fine sea-piece 
by Chambers. The painting is thin and the 
colour is cold, but the drawing of the great ship 
is masterly; aloft, her sails are furling, and she 
comes nobly through the green sea-water. The 
silhouette of the barren Boulogne coast is also seen 
with keen decisive vision, and the beauty of the 
down lands! 

In the next room there are many examples 
of Stark. No. 95 reminds me in a sort of strange 
dim way of Diaz and Rousseau—the pretty sky, 
full of moving clouds, the rich picturesque trees, 
the little woman in red, admirably introduced! 
A little further on we come to some excellent 
Morlands. No. 110 is especially beautiful; and 
No. 118 is even better—more profound, deeper in 
colour, more robust in expression. No. 107 is quite 
perfect. A tired sportsman sits cross-legged on a 
chair, his head sunk on his arms. Two hinds are 
drinking at a small table, and in the foreground 
there are two handsome setters. The delicacy and 
freedom of the touch with which the dogs are 
painted at once captivates one who is capable of 
appreciating good painting. Besides these pic- 
tures, the visitor will find some excellent Cotmans, 
some lovely Gainsboroughs, and a Wilson full of 
deep-blue serenity and classical grace that its owner 
will learn to value more and more. Close by I notice 
a small picture by Ward—in the opinion of artists, 
a much greater painter than Landseer. The picture, 
which is a group of donkeys, is an excellent example, 
and the price is forty pounds. G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





7 ES, I suppose it is true enough, if one con- 
descends to think of it in that way, that M. 
Jules Lemaitre’s Mariage Blanc is a morbid play. 
The epithet has been hurtling through the air this 
week, but it falls ludicrously wide of the mark. 
When are we to get rid of this old superstition that 
the drama is nothing if not didactic? The moralist 
who complains that a play is not wholesome may be 
quite right from his point of view. So may the 
logician who complains that a sonata is not a 
syllogism. But wsthetic criticism passes these 
objections by as sheer irrelevancies; at least, as 
ultra vires. It refuses to regard a work of art 
as anything but a work of art. It calls nothing 
common nor unclean. There is no room in its vo- 
cabulary for those overworked adjectives. Morbid? 
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The (dipus Tyrannus is a morbid play; so is 
Hamlet ; so is The Cenci; so is Une Visite de Noces. 
You see,so many sides of life are morbid, and that 
Curious Impertinent, the artist, will insist upon 
looking at life from every side and touching it at all 
points. 
And the worst of it is, that the older art grows the 
more morbid it is likely to become. By this time it 
has explored most of the high roads of life; it must 
needs turn at last into the by-paths—the nooks and 
corners. After the normal, the abnormal. After 
the loves of Edwin and Angelina, interrupted by 
stern parents, but set, in the last act, to the tune of 
marriage bells and a tag from the comic retainer, 
one is nothing loth to consider less cheap and obvious 
histories of the relations between men and women— 
as, for instance, M. Lemaitre’s history of the relations 
between Jacques de Thievre and Simone Aubert. 
Jacques is a descendant of that Signor Pococurante 
who was so hospitable to Candide. A sheer hedonist, 
he finds that by the age of five-and-forty he has 
exhausted most of the pleasurable sensations which 
life has to offer. Naturally he is a sceptic in the 
matter of woman's love. He is capable of having 
dictated to M. Paul Bourget some of the most cynical 
reflections in that elegant philosopher's treatise on 
L’ Amour Moderne. When he confesses his no-creed 
to one of those benevolently sagacious physicians 
who are even more common in modern French plays 
than in Thackeray's novels, the usual advice is 
bestowed upon him. Up and be doing something 
useful; cultivate the simple emotions; take a wife. 
Had he followed this advice in the spirit in which it 
was given, he would have been not himself but the 
hero of another play, M. Gondinet’s Un Parisien. 
He does take a wife, but only because the taking 
offers his jaded palate the prospect of a new sensation 
not to be looked for in any ordinary kind of matri- 
monialtie. He proposes marriage to a young consump- 
tive girl who has only a few months tolive. Needless 
to say, neither the girl’s physician nor her mother 
approves the proposal. It seems to them freakish and 
—one cannot escape the word, you see—morbid. So, 
to be sure, it would be, and worse, if he were con- 
templating an ordinary marriage. But (although he 
does not say so) he has read the latest gospel of 
Count Toistoi, and hastens to explain that he only 
designs a spiritual union. Poor Simone Aubert, 
whose girlish innocence is not surpassed by that of 
the heroine in the familiar “I, too, have not been 
idle” anecdote, will never know that her marriage 
is not as complete as other women’s. Her last 
moments will have been consoled with at least the 
illusion of love. And Jacques will have captured 
that Snark for which he is perpetually hunting, a 
new sensation, the sensation of contact—asymptotic, 
to speak as the geometers, rather than tangential— 
with a little Dresden china piece of innocence. The 
mother and the physician give way; not so Marthe 
Aubert. This young lady presents the opposite type 
to her sister Simone’s. She is as physically strong 
as the other is weak, a woman of sensual tempera- 
ment, passionately desirous to taste of the joy 
of life. In a word, she wants a husband badly, 
and, for choice, Jacques de Thiévre. On the dis- 
closure of the projected marriage, her whole nature 
surges up in revolt. All her life she has been sacrificed 
to Simone, has been turned into a mere sick nurse, 
and has seen all the mother’s affection bestowed 
upon the invalid. And now her sister is to rob her 
of the man she loves! Her protests do not prevent 
the marriage, such as it is, from taking place; but 
even then she is not to be balked. She confesses her 
love to Jacques, and practically throws herself in his 
way. A far more conscientious man than Jacques 
de Thiévre, one must admit, would find his virtue 
sorely endangered by such a trial. Charles Surface, 
you remember, said that, in such a juncture, he 
would probably have to borrow some of Joseph's 
morality. Jacques seeks to temporise, and puts 
Marthe off with a clandestine appointment for that 
evening. Whether he would ultimately have to 





borrow any of Joseph’s morality or not we shall 
never know; for Simone overhears the appointment, 
and the shock kills her on the spot. So may you 
expel Nature with a fork, by the experiment of a 
spiritual marriage with a consumptive Simone, and 
yet will she recur in the person of a full-blooded 
Marthe. 

Even if one did not know that M. Jules Lemaitre 
is an expert of experts in the art and mystery of 
dramatic criticism, I think one might find enough 
of internal evidence in Mariage Blanc to show that it 
is the work of a man familiar with all previous plays, 
and a little tired of them all. He fastidiously avoids 
the beaten theatrical tracks. He will not make 
his physician a raisonneur, with a cut-and-dried 
pseudo-scientific theory, for that would be only 
to repeat M. Dumas fils. Literary pyrotechnics 
having been overdone by M. Pailleron and others, 
his dialogue shall be natural, pedestrian, a little 
brutal. M. Octave Feuillet would have converted 
Jacques, after marriage, from cynicism to gushing 
sentiment. Wherefore M. Lemaitre is careful to 
leave him unchanged. The spectacle of Simone’s 
innocence, the utter self-abandonment of Marthe, 
only draw from him a quiet little ejaculation of 
“Tiens! tiens!” The temptation of introducing a big 
dramatic scéne des deux sours must be avoided; partly 
because M. Sarcey would insist upon the necessity 
for it, and partly because it would have to be a 
reminiscence of the third act of Frou-Frou. The play 
must be all his own, and all new. Of all its novel 
details, perhaps the most daring is the frank im- 
modesty of Marthe. To put on the stage a young 
girl (not an adventuress) who unblushingly reveals 
her anxiety to get married, and her intimate know- 
ledge of what marriage is (see, for instance, the 
scene in which Marthe “pumps” Simone for con- 
fidences about the secret relations between herself 
and her husband), is to give a general audience a slap 
in the face. Audiences, like Mrs. Chump, object to 
being slapped. Wherefore the epithet “morbid” 
continues, and will continue, to hurtle. 

Fault has been found with the acting. Mlle. 
Reichenberg, it is hinted, is too persistently Reichen- 
bergian, always the Lowther Arcadian doll; a 
younger and slimmer man than M. Febvre would 
be a more plausible Jacques de Thievre; Mlle. 
Du Minil is not robust enough for the sensual 
Marthe; and so forth. These objections are un- 
answerable, so far as they go; but that is not very 
far. The main requisites for the interpretation of 
so delicate, so exquisite a piece of workmanship 
as Mariage Blanc, are, it seems to me, tact, measure, 
the tone of good society. These are just the quali- 
ties in which the members of the Comédie Francaise 
excel, and, so long as one gets them, one may over- 
look petty accidents of physical incongruity. The 
complaint about Mlle. Reichenberg’s Reichenbergisms 
seems to be met by the obvious rejoinder that Simone 
is a Lowther Arcadian doll. A realistic study of 
consumption, on hospital-ward principles, is surely 
not what M. Lemaitre intended. His obvious horror 
of repeating familiar effects forbids anything like an 
essay in the direction of Coupeau’s delirium tremens 
or Nana's small-pox. 

The same accomplished trio, Febvre, Reichenberg, 
and Du Minil, have also been seen at the Royalty 
this week in Pépa, by MM. Henri Meilhac and Louis 
Ganderax, a little piece of later nineteenth-century 
marivaudage, turning upon the reconciliation of a 
divorced couple who kiss again without tears. An 
episodic scene wherein the Envoy of the Republic of 
Terras Calientes (divertingly played by M. Leloir) 
lectures his attachés on the colour of their cravats 
—‘“ Remember,” he explains, “that we” (i.e., we rasta- 
quoueéres) “sommes guettés par Vopérette”—has be- 
come legendary in Paris. In London, where the 
flourishing race of rastaquouéres, or foreign adven- 
turers, has been severely let alone by the comic-opera 
librettist, the joke loses something of its point. 

I should like to have been able to say something 





favourable of The Poison Flower, played at the 
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Vaudeville on one or two afternoons this week ; 
because its author, Dr. Todhunter, and its chief 
players, Mr. Bernard Gould and Miss Florence Farr, 
are evidently earnest persons, who have a guileless 
belief in the virtue of blank verse tragedies at this 
time of day. But, whether at this or at any other 
time, it is hardly enough to believe in blank verse, 
except by way of pious opinion. If you want your 
audience to share your belief, it is desirable that you 
should be able to write it, and, when written, to 
declaim it. Author and players have, I fancy, 
between them, overlooked this by no means unim- 
portant point. The plot of the play, taken from a 
story of Nathaniel Hawthorne's, deals with poisons 
in the days of the Borgias. I fear that, since 
Villikins (or was it his Dinah ?) took that cup of cold 
p’ison, the toxicodrama in verse is played out. 


A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


——_ we 


AN American Professor of Literature holds that 
for the perfection of real style the student must 
turn to the newspaper. His frank opinion is that in 
the American literature of the day there is no “ body 
of written English so strong and effective or even so 
correct, and in the true sense classical, in point of 
style, as we find day after day in the best editorial 
writing of our American newspapers.” There is 
something to be said for this view, although we 
eannot altogether adopt it with regard to English 
literature. A man of ability and education, daily 
fronting issues of lasting as well as of ephemeral 
moment, and under the necessity of setting down his 
thoughts upon them at once for the perusal of a 
general public, soon acquires a vocabulary and a 
method absolutely adapted to his purpose; and, so 
far, his writing may be said to be “ the perfection of 
real style.” It is the perfection of workmanship to 
hit the nail on the head each time; but the achieve- 
ment derives its value according as the craftsman 
fashions a bench or a throne. 


To us in England it seems somewhat late in the 
day to publish a burlesque on “The Great Crypto- 
gram”; but as in America the Hon. IGNATIUS 
DONELLY plays a card every now and then, it is 
natural that there should be some response, and so Dr. 
O. W. OWEN has just played the knave of trumps, 
and would seem to have the ace, king, and queen in 
his hand. This clever gentleman has communicated 
to a Western journal his discovery of “the Bacon 
cipher,” which explains the secret stories hidden in 
his five great works, the “Novum Organum,” the 
“History of Henry VII,” “The New Atlantis,” 
“Valerius Terminus,” and the SHAKESPEARE Plays. 
DONNELLY, Dr. OWEN admits, was the pioneer in the 
discovery of the BAcon cipher, but the cipher he has 
described is not the real cipher, “it is the blind used 
by Bacon to throw off all suspicion of an internal 
story.” 


Dr. OWEN, by means of the true cipher, has 
already discovered twenty-seven complete narra- 
tives in these five works of Bacon. In one of these 
narratives the Lorp HIGH CHANCELLOR explains 
that he did not clear himself ef the charge of taking 
bribes because to have done so would have required 
him to reveal his wife’s infidelity. The other 
twenty-six narratives are equally extraordinary, 
the most astounding of them all being a thrilling 
story which relates how Bacon with his own hand 
slew WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, who had become too 
importunate in his demands for hush-money. It 
appears that Bacon cut off SHAKESPEARE’S head, 
embalmed it, antl buried it in a cross-road. Dr. 
OWEN, as the final proof of the authenticity of his 
cipher, intends to come to England “and find the 
skull of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE where LorD FRANCIS 








Bacon buried it in the year 1616 after killing the 
said WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE in a quarrel. | 


A KNOWING Frenchman has pointed out a very 
grave mistake of M. Paut BourRGeEt’s in his repre- 
sentation of English customs in “ Nouveaux Pastels” 
(LEMERRE). It is indeed dreadful to include the 
month of August in the London season ; but though 
M. BourGeEt’s book were full of such slips, his sketch 
of Legrimandet would more than make amends. 
M. BourGet, it is agreed on all hands, has never 
drawn a more striking portrait, nor is it possible to 
imagine anything more perfect after its kind than 
his description of this commonplace creature, who 
imagined himself a genius, who mistook for fame 
the scandal caused by the pamphlets in which he 
bespattered some great men, and who systematically 
repaid all benefits with ingratitude. There has 
hardly been such a revelation of a soul lost through 
its own meanness since Tourguénief drew Roudine. 


UNNOTED here because of the slight attention we 
pay to mental life in Holland, a revolution in Dutch 
taste has been going on during the last six or seven 
years. There exists in Holland a group of writers, 
zealous for literature, who repudiate the Dutch 
authorship of the last half-century. This group 
numbers nearly all the promising young men of 
letters in Holland, young men who in their boyhood 
imitated Rossetti and KEATs, and studied FLAUBERT, 
GoncourT, and EpGAR ALLAN Por. The youngest 
of these is Louis CourEerus, whose “ Footsteps of 
Fate,” translated by CLARA BELL, forms the ninth 
volume of Mr. HEINEMANN’S “International Library.” 
Mr. Gosse’s introductory sketch of recent Dutch 
literature, and of the “ Dutch Sensitivists,” as the 
new school is called, is specially interesting, because, 
as far as we know, this is the first time the subject 
has been brought to the notice of any English- 
speaking public. 





THE seventh volume of “Chambers’s Encyclo- 
peedia,” extending from the beginning of M to the 
beginning of P, includes twenty-two articles inter- 
esting to Americans—namely, accounts of eighteen 
States, and papers on “ Negroes,” “ Mormons,” New 
York City, and the Mississippi-Missouri River. 
Accordingly all these articles have been copyrighted 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, the American 
publishers of “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” Many of 
the contributions to this volume have been revised 
or corrected by the EARL of SOUTHESK, the DEAN OF 
NORWICH, PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Mr. JOHN MURRAY, and other eminent men and 
women. The publishers seem to leave nothing undone 
to make this one of the best, if not the best, of 
popular encyclopedias. 


THE new volume of “Historic Towns” is an 
account of Boston, by HENRY CAasotr LopGE (LonG- 
MANS), the biographer of ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, and WASHINGTON. The author's 
friend, Mr. BRANDER MATHEWS, gave him many 
suggestions, and helped him in the preparation of 
the book. 





For many years it was the ambition of HJALMAR 
H. BoyeseEn, the Norsk-American author, to write a 
history of Norway, chiefly because there was no such 
book worthy of the name in the English language. 
This ambition he has at last achieved, but not to the 
full; for Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM's Sons, in asking him 
for a history of Norway, stipulated that the work 
should concern itself but slightly with the growth of 
institutions and sociological phenomena, and dwell 
particularly upon the dramatic phases of events. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unem loyed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount ® weekly wages. 
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Thus the book differs from a regular history, and 
takes small account of proportion; but though the 
author may grumble, the general reader will not be 
likely to object. Mr. BoYEsEN’s history begins at 
the beginning, and comes down to 1885. 


AN extract from a pathetic letter of WxHiTTIER’s, 
written a week or two ago, appeared in the Publishers’ 
Circular. “I am now at the age of eighty-three,” 
says the old poet, “and have outlived the vanities 
and ambitions of youth. . The death of my old 
friends—BRYANT, EMERSON, LONGFELLOW, FIELD, 
WHIPPLE, BAYARD TAYLOR, and others—leaves me 
lonely. Homes still lives, a year or two younger 
than myself, in good health and spirits.” He waits 
“calmly the inevitable close of this life.” When he 
goes, there will be a good man less in the world; 
but we trust the “inevitable close” will not be yet 
awhile; when lights burn low, they often burn long. 


AN unpublished poem of WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT’s has been discovered by Mr. B. F. STEVENS 
among the papers of the late WILLARD PHILLIPs. 
It is a translation of the twenty-third epigram of 
the tenth book of MARTIAL, a tribute of the Spanish- 
Roman poet to his friend MARK ANTONY. BRYANT 
sent his translation to PHILLIPS on his sixtieth 
birthday. It runs as follows :— 

“Oh, fortunate Antonius! o’er whose head 
Calm days have flown and closed his sixtieth year. 
Back on their flight he looks, and feels no dread 
To think that death's dim river flows so near. 


There is no day of all the train that gives 
A pang. No moment that he could forget. 
The good man’s span is doubled. ‘Twice he lives 
Who, viewing his past life, enjoys it yet.” 


Mr. DANIEL C. FRENCH, called the “Concord 
Phidias,” is to be the seulptor of the statue of 
EMERSON for the Boston public library. 


Lorp Cross presided on Saturday last at the 
annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund—an 
excellent charity which deserves the support of 
newspaper readers as well as newspaper writers. 
As usual, no notice of the dinner, or the speeches 
made at it, appears in the Times. We have no right 
to dictate to the conductors of any journal the 
course which they must pursue with regard to 
particular charities; but the persistent boycotting 
of the Newspaper Press Fund by the Times is surely 
rather ridiculous. The Fund has lived and prospered, 
despite the action of the “leading journal.” Is it 
not time that its existence should at least be 
recognised by a newspaper which affects omniscience 
as well as omnipotence ? 








AN EGG-STEALER. 


—__+oe—_—_ 


T wanted less than an hour to high tide when 

Miss Marty Lear heard her brother’s boat grate 

on the narrow beach below the garden, and set the 

knives and glasses straight while she listened for the 
rattle of the garden-gate. 

A stunted line of hazel ran along the foot of the 
garden and prevented all view of the landing-place 
from the kitchen window. But above the hazels 
one could leok across to the fruit-growing village of 
St. Kits; and catch a glimpse, at high tide, of the 
intervening river, or, towards low water, of the 
mud-banks shining in the sun. 

It was Miss Lear’s custom to look much on this 
landscape from this window; had, in fact, been her 
custom for close upon forty years. And this even- 
ing, when the latch clicked at length, and her 
brother in his market suit came slouching up the 
path that broke the parallels of garden-stuff, her 
gaze rested all the while upon the line of grey water 
above and beyond his respectable hat. 





Nor, when he entered the kitchen and hitched this 
hat upon the peg against the wall—where its brim 
accurately fitted a sort of dull halo in the whitewash 
—did he appear to want any welcome from her. He 
was a long-jawed man of sixty-five, she a long-jawed 
woman of sixty-one; and they understood each other, 
having kept this small and desolate farm together 
for twenty years—that is, since their father’s death. 

There was a cold pasty ready on the table, and 
the jug of cider that Job Lear regularly emptied at 
supper. These suggested no questions, and the pair 
sat down to eat in silence. 

It was only while holding his plate for a second 
helping of the pasty that Job spoke with a full 
mouth. 

“Who d’ye reckon I ran against to-day, down in 
Troy?” 

Miss Marty cut the slice without troubling to say 
that sife had not an idea. 

“ Why, that fellow Amos Trudgeon,” he went on. 

“Yes?” 

“’Pears to me you disremembers en—son of 
old Jane Trudgeon that used to live ‘cross the water : 
him that stole our eggs, long back, when father was 
livin’.” 

“T remember.” 

“T thought you must. Why, you gave evidence, 
to be sure. Be dashed! now I come to mind, if you 
wasn’ the first to wake us up an’ say you heard a 
man cryin’ out, down ’pon the mud.” 

“Iss, I was.” 

“ An’ saved his life, though you did get en two 
months in gaol by it. Up to arm-pits, he was, an’ 
not two minutes to live, when we hauled ’en out an’, 
wonderin’ what he could be doin’ there, found he’d 
been stealin’ our eggs. He inquired after you, to- 
day.” 

“Did he?” 

“Iss, ‘How's Miss Marty’ says he. ‘ Agein’ 
rapidly’ says I. The nerve that some folks have! 
’Comes up to me cool as my lord and holds out his 
hand. He’ve a-grown into a sort of commercial,— 
stomach like a bow-window, with a watch-guard 
looped across. I'd a mind to say “ Eggs” to en, it so 
annoyed me: but I hadn’ the heart. ‘Tis an old 
tale after all, that feat o’ his.” 

“Two an’ forty year, come seventeenth o’ July 
next. Did he say any more?” 

“Said the barometer was risin’, but too fast to 
put faith in.” 

“T mean—did he ask any more about me?” 

“Tss—wanted to know if you was married.” 

“O, my dear God!” 

Job laid down knife and fork with the edges 
resting on his plate, and with a lump of pasty in 
one cheek, looked at his sister. Before he could 
speak, she broke out again— 

“He was my lover.” 

“ Mar—ty—” 

“T swear to you, Job—here across this table—he 
was my lover; an’ I ruined en. He was the only 
man, ‘cept you an father, that ever kissed me; an’ 
I betrayed en. As the Lord liveth, I stood in the 
box an’ swore away his name to save mine. An’ 
what’s more, he made me. 

“ Mar——” 

“Don’t hinder me, Job—it’s truth I'm tellin’ ee. 
His people were a low lot, an’ father ’d have hided 
me if he’d known. But we used to meet in the 
orchard, ‘most every night. Amos ’d row across in 
his boat, an’ back agen. For the Lord’s sake, 
brother, don’t look so. I'm past sixty, an’ no harm 
done; an’ now evil an’ good’s the same to me.” 

**Go on.” 

“Well, the last night he came over, twas low 
tide. I was waitin’ for en in the orchard; an’ he 
would have me tell father and you, and I wouldn’. 
I reckon we quarrelled over it so long, his boat got 
left high in the mud. Anyway, he left me in wrath 
an’ I stood there by the gate in the dark, longin’ for 
en to come back an’ make friends afore he went. 
But the time went on an’ I didn’ hear his footstep 
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—no, nor his oars pullin’ away—though listenin’ 
with all my ears. 

“ An’ then I heard a terrible sound—a low sort of 
breathin’ but fierce, an’ something worse, a suck- 
suckin’ of the mud below: an’ ran down. There he 
was, above his knees in it, half-way between firm 
ground and his boat. For all his fightin’ he heard 
me, and whispers out o’ the dark— 

“* Little girl, it’s got me. Hush! don’t shout or 
they'll catch you.’ 

“*Can’t you get out ?’ I whispered back. 

“*No, I'm afraid.’ 

“*T'll run an’ call father an’ Job.’ 

“*Hush! Be you mazed? Do you want to let 
"em know ?’ 

“* But it'll kill you, dear, won't it?” 

“* Likely it will,’ said he. Then after a while of 
battlin’ with it, he whispers agen, ‘ Little girl, I don’t 
want to die. Death isacold end. But I reckon we 
can manage to save me an’ your name as well. Run 
up to the hen-house an’ bring me as many eggs as 
you can find—and don’t ax questions. Be quick: 
I can keep up for a while.’ 

“I didn’ know what he meant, but ran up for my 
life. I could tell pretty well how to find a dozen or 
more in the dark, by gropin’ about; an’ in three 
minutes had gathered ‘em in the lap o’ my dress, and 
run down agen. I could just spy him—a dark blot 
out on the mud. 

“*How many?’ he asked; an’ his voice came 
hoarse as a rook's. 

“* About a dozen.’ 

Toss em here. Don't come too near; an’ shy 
careful, so’s I can catch. Quick!’ 

“I stepped down pretty near to the brim o’ the 
mud an’ tossed em out to him. Three fell short in 
my hurry, but the rest he got hold of, somehow. 

“*That's right. They'll think egg-stealin’ nateral 
to a low family like our’n. Now back to your room 

undress—an’ ery out, sayin’ there’s a man shoutin’ 
for help down pon the mud. When you wave your 
candle twice i’ the window I'll shout like a Trojan.’ 

“ An’ I did it, Job: for the cruelty in a fearful 
woman passes knowledge. An’ you rescued en, an’ 
he went to gaol. For he said ‘twas the only way. 
An’ his mother took it as quite reas’nable that her 
husband's son should take to the bad—’twas the way 
of all the Trudgeons. Father to son, they was of no 
account. Egg-stealin’ was just the sort o’ little 
wickedness that ought to come nateral to ’em.” 

“You needn’t look at me like that. I’m past 
sixty, an’ I've done my share of repentin’. He didn’ 
say if he was married, did he?” 


“es 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WEST AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


Srr,—It has now been officially stated that Major C. M. 
Macdonald, the newly appointed High Commissioner and Consul- 
General for Old Calabar, is about to proceed to the Oil Rivers 
district. 

The extensive powers that have been given to the great 
African trading companies, placing them absolutely beyond the 
direet control of Parliament, and combining the sovereign 
attribute of territorial extension with other acquired privileges, 
are not without their special dangers, and satisfaction cannot 
but be felt that one who, to all appearances, is deeply imbued 
with the desire and resolve to do justice to native races has been 
selected for this important post. 

It appears, however, from an answer given in the House of 
Commons last Tuesday to Mr. Edmund Robertson, that the 
Royal Niger Company, whose territories comprise an area, 
roughly speaking, of 500,000 square miles, is excepted from the 
salutary supervision of a representative of the Queen—a super- 
vision that has been shown to be very urgently needed. It 
will be borne in mind that most serious allegations have 
been made against the Royal Niger Company — allegations 
in respect of the treatment of natives by their (the Com- 
pany’s) servants, and further to the effect that they have 
pursued a policy in flagrant violation of the Free Trade 
principles embodied in the Niger Navigation Act of 1885, 

in certain provisions of their own Charter of 1886. 





The necessity for the pea of an Imperial representative 
to do justice between these large avteocll enmaiion and the 
natives is shown by the fact that what Sir J. Fergusson, in the 
answer referred to, describes as “the alleged mutiny at Lokoja 
and its repression,” is spoken of in a memorial before me of the 
inhabitants of Lagos to Major Macdonald as a “horrible and 
wholesale massacre,” it being there alleged that some negro 
emyloyés were disarmed, “enclosed in a compound, and ruth- 
les&ly shot down in cold blood at Lokoja, and for no other reason 
than refusing to continue a dangerous journey in which they had 
suffered the greatest privations.” 

Lokoja must, at the least, be situated five hundred miles from 
Lagos; and the charitable hope is that the news of this deplor- 
able affair has assumed somewhat larger proportions in transitu 
than the actual facts of the case perhaps warrant. 

The statement of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
that these alleged high-handed proceedings had been “ dealt 
with by the constituted tribunals” is somewhat vague and not 
altogether of a reassuring character, for it would appear to 
mean that the Company had adjudicated upon the matter them- 
selves, being, as it were, judges in their own cause—a method 
of procedure which can be considered neither just per se nor 
satisfactory to both parties. 

Although we are now officially told that Major Macdonald’s 
Report does not deal with the sad event alluded to at Lokoja, 
yet, sir, it is to be hoped that, in the interests of trath and 
justice, Sir George Campbell will press his question, put the 
same night as to the production of the Major’s Report, the with- 
holding of which, I venture to think, strengthens the suspicions, 
rightly or wrongly entertained, that the document in question 
contains conclusions of an unfavourable character.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, 

CHARLES Hancock, Barrister-at-Law. 
Reform Club, 8.W., June 14th, 1891. 


INFANT SCHOOLS AND FREE EDUCATION. 


Srr,—It was with much regret that I read the following 
sentence in your article on the proposed scheme of free educa- 
tion in your issue of last week :— 

* We take no exception to the proposal to continue the 
payment of fees in the case of infants under five sent to 
school, to the relief of over-driven, over-burthened 
mothers. In favour of charging for the use of a school 
nursery something may be said.” 

I venture to affirm that mach more than “ something” may 
be said against it. Your own words supply the first, if not the 
strongest, argument. That mothers are “ over-driven and over- 
burthened ™ is surely a reason why the school of the district in 
which they live and work should relieve them of the charge of 
their little children while they are striving to earn bread for 
them. Asa matter of experience, the School Board for London 
found within six years of beginning their school buildings that 
the rooms devoted to the babies were too small as they were at 
first planned; and since then every infant school has a large, 
well-ventilated, and solidly-floored room in which their young 
children can play and march with songs and games in an orde 
system. The argument from the children’s side is still stronger. 
If the poorest are to be excluded, they will be left in the room 
in which they live, under the charge of an elder sister, who will 
be withdrawn from her own school for the purpose; or they will 
be sent to play in the gutters of their streets. 

I have a large knowledge of the infant classes in the Board 
Schools of London, and I know nothing more interesting than 
to watch the youngest children trained by kindergarten 
methods to use their hands, eyes, and voice. I can bear my 
testimony to the skill, tenderness, and trained ability of the 
teachers in these schools generally. It is highly ereditable to 
the school management committees of the Board that they have 
spared no expense in providing materials and apparatus neces- 
sary to the teachers, and that the schools are superintended by 
a lady and her assistant, both trained in the theory and practical 
work of Froebel’s system. There is no part of the work of 
elementary education that has made greater progress during the 
last twenty years than this, its initial stage. 

I remember that during the time I was a member of the 
Board there was an occasional protest from some Tory or clerical 
member against scheduling the children under five, and the 
wastefulness, as they called it, of providing accommodation for 
them. But the good sense of the majority refused to yield. I 
dare say this kind of protest still goes on, but I earnestly hope 
that you, and all Liberals, will support the efforts of those 
members of the House of Commons who intend to get rid, if 
possible, of this limitation of age.— Faithfully yours, 

Mark WILKs. 


[ WHAT our correspondent demands is the establishment of free 
nurseries for the children of the poor. We shall be glad to 
see such nurseries established, wherever the community is 
willing to bear the cost of founding and maintaining them ; 
but this isa matter which lies apart from the question of 
free education, and which ought not to be mixed up with 
it.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 
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LEIGH HUNT'S POEMS. 


Srmr,—Would you allow me a little space to correct a state- 
ment about my edition of Leigh Hunt in “ The Temple Library” 
which has been made in several papers and was repeated in your 
“ Literary Causerie” last weak ¥ I have not made myself 
responsible for a “ complete edition of Hunt’s poems,” which his 
best friends would perhaps hardly desire. The poems, like the 
essays, are selected, as is stated on the title-pages.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, R. B. Jonnson. 
“Cambridge, June 14th, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


—-—co— 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, June 19th, 1891, 

MAY be pardoned a word to explain how I 

come to occupy THE SPEAKER’S easy-chair this 
week, and why my topic is what it is. More than 
two months ago, when “ Q.’s” volume of short stories 
was announced, I wrote to the Editor, asking to be 
allowed to review it. I intended at the time sea- 
voyaging in search of health, and hoped to take the 
volume with me, and post my comments from some 
port on the way. But the volume was not published 
when I sailed, and I found it on my table when I 
came back. Hence I am a belated speaker. 


Perhaps it is just as well. There might have 
been nasty sneers about “ mutual admiration socie- 
ties,” if anybody in the columns of THE SPEAKER 
had been among the first to express his admiration 
of “Q.’s” powers as a story-teller. It would have 
been very absurd, for I am a middle-aged critic, and 
almost a critic by profession, and, unless appearances 
deceive, “Q.” has no love for my tribe. The admira- 
tion would seem to be all on one side. Still, as a 
wise man has said, there are who will believe any- 
thing, provided it be sufficiently absurd. 





At any rate, it is pleasant to be able to speak of 
short stories in general and “Q.’s” “ Noughts and 
Crosses” in particular without any possible suspicion 
of “log-rolling.” The logs of this particular cabin 
have all been rolled by willing hands; the house of 
the pioneer is built. There is nothing left for the 
late-comer but to drink a health to the tenant, join 
in the cheers, and find as many faults in the structure 
as he can and dare. 





There have been remarks lately in these columns 
about professional critics with which I suspect “ Q.” of 
sympathising. It has been said that they never dis- 
cover merit in a young and living writer: that they 
prefer to exercise their art safely about the dead, in 
whom nobody takes much interest, and about whom 
consequently they can discourse tranquilly without 
much risk of their blunders being challenged. The 
dictum would have been more agreeable to myself 
personally if instead of “never discover” the words 
had run “hardly ever.” My own generation has 
been rather barren, I admit. Still, there have been 
a few, and their rising stars have not gone without 
worship from the professional critics, the good pro- 
fessional critics, that is to say. There are among us 
who have even dared to prophesy. But the word 
has gone forth in Parliament that Tu quoques are 
mean. 





The reason why the critic is rightfully timid 
about tackling a living author as if he were an 
ancient is simple. It is not that he fears the charge 
of log-rolling; that would be pusillanimous indeed. 
It is not that the honest public, however much it 
may enjoy a living author, has yet a superstitious 
veneration for the immortals, and is apt to laugh at 
comparisons with them, till the artist is dead, or as 
good asdead... If I were to say now what I am pre- 
pared to stand to, that there are snatches of prose 





dialogue in some of these stories of “ Q.’s” worthy 
of Middleton the Elizabethan dramatist, or even of 
Shakespeare himself, I should probably be accused 
of extravagance. But it is not this that cools the 
courage of the critic. The real reason of his fears is 


simpler. 





It is this. An artist of any mark cannot help 
having a profound design. But, as our German 
brethren have demonstrated in the abstract, and as 
Mr. Ruskin has illustrated in the case of Turner, the 
artist is not necessarily conscious of this design. 
The more profound it is, the less is he likely to be 
conscious of it. The business of the critic is to bring 
it to light. But if he attempts this during the 
artist’s lifetime, not only may he mar the artist’s 
usefulness by making him self-conscious, but the 
artist may be inconsiderate enough to get up and 
contradict him, and a prosaic public may think that 
the artist's own word settles the question. Not 
every artist is as complaisant as Mr. Browning was 
with his interpreters. 





Therefore, though I fancy I détect a profound 
design in “Q.,” I will say no more about it. I will 
leave it to the critics of next century. I turn rather 
to the question whether, as one of his critics has 
said, he is the only English writer who, in response 
to the screaming demand of the age for short stories, 
has really mastered the art. 





One critic can hardly be expected to agree with 
another’s way of putting things, and I should demur 
to this proposition as being too indiscriminate. I 
should probably agree if I rightly understood, for I 
find no short stories more deeply interesting than 
“ Q.’s ’—not even “ Wandering Willie’s.” What is the 
art of the short story? Solvitur scribendo, perhaps, 
and in no other way. This may be “Q.’s” secret. 
He certainly tells his stories in a masterly way, and 
shows a prodigal ease in inventing them. There is a 
richness of invention suggestive of a rich soil—a 
spontaneous exuberance. He flings out incident 
upon incident with both hands, yet always with the 
aptest sequence. Even in the most artificial of the 
stories in “ Noughts and Crosses,” “Tne Statement 
of Gabriel Foot,” there is no sign of labour, no creaking 
of machinery such as we sometimes hear in the works 
of others who are reputed masters. This gift of the 
born story-teller was apparent in “Q.’s” earlier 
works, before he turned to the short story. 





But “the art of the short story.” Is the art, 
then, one and indivisible? Are there not several 
kinds of short story? We want an Aristotle to 
analyse and classify, and tell us what is entitled to 
be called a story, and what is no better than an 
anecdote or an episode. In the absence of a more 
exact definition of what constitutes a story, several 
writers of late have tried their hands at so-called 
“short stories” with no inconsiderable measure of 
success. They catch our attention at the start; they 
keep it on the alert till the end; they come quickly 
to what Chaucer, one of the greatest masters of the 
short story, calls “the knotté why that every tale is 
told”; they tie the “knotté” with expedition and 
untie it with skill; they leave us something to laugh 
over, or sigh over, or think over. Dozens of stories 
amidst the recent flood of such things do this: what 
more would we have ? 





There is something in the substance of a story, 
whether short or long, beyond the mere art of 
telling it. Plenty of our writers show themselves 
equal to all the requirements of the art if only they 
had the right stuff to work on. If it were not so 
difficult to separate art from substance, I should say 
that what fascinates many of us in these short 








stories of “Q.’s” is the substance rather than the 
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art. In saying this, I mean by art the mere narra- 
tive skill, the art of rapid movement, of luminous 
suggestion, of keeping to the story and resisting all 
temptations to dazzle the reader with what has no 


bearing on it. In all this “Q.” shows masterly 
force, reticence, self-control, only not more than 
others of his contemporaries; his distinction seems 
to me to lie in the imaginative or inventive power 
that presides over choice of central incident, of the 
heart or kernel of the story. I call this substance 
as distinguished from story-telling art, but I do not 
deny that another may with equal justice call this 
part, or even the essential part, of the writer's art, 
and perhaps this was in the mind of the critic to 
whom I have referred. 


When the modern teller of short stories is re- 
proached for want of art, it should be remembered 
that the medieval practitioner had one great ad- 
vantage. He was not expected to invent his leading 
incidents. The materials had been worked over 
many times before they received their perfect form 
from the hand of the master. The hand that shaped 
them with such lightness and dexterity of touch was 
not made heavy by having to dig and smelt its own 
ore. 


Whether we call it art or imaginative genius, 
“Q.” certainly shows wonderful power in the inci- 
dents of his stories. They are turning-points in lives, 
episodes that reveal commonplace men and women 
in tragic, pathetic, or heroic lights, catastrophes 
none the less appalling and memorable that they 
come suddenly out of the simplest trains of circum- 
stance. It is this that gives body and substance to 
these short tales, and marks out the author of them 
among his contemporaries as an artist of high and 
original power. 


An artist he is, as every critic must acknow- 
ledge who studies the structure of “The Return 
of Joanna” and “The Gifts of Feodor Himkoff,” 
to name but two of his sketches. But he is also 
a moralist, and in several of his tales—notably 
“The Mad Mayor of Gantick,” “ Psyche,” and “The 
Outlandish Ladies”—he strikes a note of pathos 
that is almost pitiless in its strength. And one 
excellent feature of his moral vein, which is large- 
hearted and very far from conventional, is his 
tender treatment of the generous emotions, as in his 
account of the strange honeymoon of the young 
Plymouth Brother, or the piteous, poor-spirited 
devotion of the “half-baked shammick,” These- 
an’-that. But one need not particularise what must 
be obvious to all readers of THE SPEAKER. 

W. MINTO. 








REVIEWS. 


FRESH CHAPTERS ABOUT HENRY VIII. 
Lerrexns an» Papers, Foreign anp Domestic, or THE REIGN or 
Henry VIII. Arranged and Catalogued by James Gairdner. 
Vol. XIL., Part I. London: Printed for Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 
HREE main thoughts come into the mind at the 
sight of one of these volumes of Calendars, 
volumes still massive, though hot so massive as they 
were in the days of Mr. Brewer. First, the history of 
Henry VIIL. has yet to be written ; secondly, it will be 
a very hard piece of work for him that shall write 
it; thirdly, however perfectly it may be done, both 
in matter and manner, its mere reading will take an 
amount of time which only the more elect readers 
may, in these impatient days, be ready to give to it. 
Meanwhile Mr. Gairdner is perhaps qualifying him- 
self for the work; at any rate, he is getting together 
very precious help for him who shall undertake it, 
and for those also who, without thinking of under- 





taking it, are glad to profit by what Mr. Gairdner 
gives them. It is now twenty-eight years since Mr. 
Brewer began the series. He began with a volume 
of 1,175 pages, including the index, which took in 
somewhat more than five years. Mr. Gairdner now 
gives us a somewhat thinner volume of only 609 
pages, but then it takes in only five months. It is 
the first part of the twelfth volume, and it brings us 
not quite half-way through the year of 1537 ; that is, 
twenty-eight years from the beginning. There is a 
space of somewhat less than ten years to cover. It 
looks as if that would need ten volumes—that is 
practically twenty volumes, half-volumes of 600 pages 
each. Wedo not complain. The work has to be done, 
and in Mr. Gairdner’s hands it is well done. But 
things look as if it would be not ourselves but our 
grandchildren who will have a chance of, for the 
first time, reading the history of Henry VIII. in 
a narrative at once full and trustworthy. Mean- 
while we have the Calendars themselves, with a near 
approach to a series of detached narratives in the 
prefaces to the successive volumes. Mr. Brewer long 
ago explained the nature and use of the Calendars in 
his first volume. They are guides to the historical 
student, above all to him who proposes to write the 
whole or any part of the story. They tell him what 
and where his materials are. Out of an infiniteness 
of papers, of every degree of importance, but the 
whole of which, as Mr. Brewer says, no man can 
make use of, the Calendar helps him to judge which 
papers he may pass by altogether, which he may 
satisfy himself by reading in the abstract, and which 
he must even go and master for himself in their 
original shape. For him whose designs are humbler, 
who has no thought of writing anything, but who 
wishes to do something more than read a modern 
narrative, the Calendars themselves supply most 
valuable help. So they do for the history of par- 
ticular subjects, places, and the like. 

The present volume of Calendars deals largely 
with some of the immediate consequences of Henry’s 
first suppression of monasteries, the legal suppression 
of the lesser monasteries by Act of Parliament. This 
was quite another business from the later suppres- 
sion of the greater houses. That was done by ex- 
torting surrenders of doubtful legality, and hanging 
the few abbots who would not surrender. The feel- 
ing about the suppression was clearly different in 
different parts of the country. The monks held 
quite different positions, and bore quite different 
characters in one place and in another. In York- 
shire and Lincolnshire the suppression led to a 
revolt ; in Devonshire and Cornwall no one revolted 
at the suppression : the revolt came when the ancient 
service in the parish churches was altered. It is 
easy to see that in Yorkshire the monasteries formed 
both a greater part and a more useful part of the 
life of the district than they were likely to do in 
Devonshire. In a wide, thinly peopled, country they 
were likely to show their best side, and still to keep 
something of the savour of their earlier days about 
them. And with the actual suppression of many 
monasteries were mingled rumours as to other 
grievances, spiritual and temporal, which were in 
store for the people, rumours most of them false, 
but which sounded in no way unlikely. All kinds of 
strange taxes were to be laid on; the parish churches 
were to be swept away, as well as the monasteries; 
just at that stage too there was the fear of heresy, 
strictly so called, which, at a later stage of Henry’s 
reign, passed away. In his later years Henry showed 
himself as strict a Papist as anybody could wish, 
provided only he was himself the Pope. But just 
then, those who clave to the old belief might have 
very reasonable fears that the new belief was coming 
in. And with all this were mingled strong local 
feelings, the last survival of old Northumbrian in- 
dependence. Henry had at last a queen whom no 
party could deny to be his lawful wife. The York- 
shiremen not only wanted a Parliament to be held at 
York, they wanted Queen Jane to come and be 
crowned at York, as Queen Anne had been crowned 
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at Westminster. And the present revolt was not 
like the Devonshire revolt when it came, a revolt of 
the commons against the gentlemen. By the time of 
the Devonshire revolt men had had experience of 
those whom Latimer called the “step-lords,” the 
grantees of monastic lands, who proved so much 
harder masters than the former owners. The York- 
shire revolt was largely led by men of wealth and 
birth, and one cry was for the removal of the 
King’s low-born counsellors; that, of course, meant 
the hated Cromwell. 

Mr. Gairdner’s preface is in fact a narrative, and 
a narrative which gives good hopes for the continuous 
narrative, should it ever come. He begins with the 
beginning of 1537, when there was a pause between 
the first and the second act of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. The first words, and many other words of 
Mr. Gairdner, are cheerful reading after some things 
that we have been told about the “ majestic lord” 
whose real story Mr. Gairdner has to tell. “It was a 
new experience to Henry VIII. that he had been, 
even for a time, completely checkmated by his own 
subjects.” So he had; he had been obliged to allow 
the Duke of Norfolk to grant concessions and pardons 
for which the King himself had no mind. In the 
second part of the story he had to try his own skill. 
With a good deal of bad faith and a good deal of 
bloodshed, the rebellion was put down. But one 
thing must be said for Henry. He did know that, 
in the words of his own Parliament, “the Kingdom 
of England is an Empire.” He did not, like the 
councillors of his son, send for Italians and 
“ Burgonians” to put down the rebellion of his 
own people. We must always remember that 
all through Henry’s reign there is another side 
going on besides beheading wives and pulling down 
churches. And alongside of either Francis or Charles, 
Henry may pass for an honest man. The King of 
England had himself to deal with the people of 
northern England, and Mr. Gairdner’s story, and 
the documents on which it is founded, show in how 
butcherly a fashion he dealt with them. The story 
begins with the summoning of Robert Aske to 
London and his private interview with the King. 
In that interview the rebel leader seems to have 
been thoroughly taken in. Others who had not 
talked to Henry face to face were less easily 
duped. The second part of the revolt followed— 
that in which John Hallam plays a chief part, and 
also Sir Francis Bigod. Of this last remarkable 
man, and his singular position towards the con- 
troversies of the times, Mr. Gairdner has made a 
real study, which is well worth the notice of those 
who may have seen him dismissed in a few sneering 
words. “He was a pedant,” one has read, “ and had 
written a book on the supremacy on an original 
principle.” Possibly; but surely Henry VIII. and 
his admirers should be the last to sneer at those who 
write books with original views on the supremacy. 
Mr. Gairdner is naturally puzzled at finding Bigod, 
who had had no share in the first revolt, and 
whose tendency certainly was in some things to- 
wards the new opinions, taking a part in the second 
outbreak. We do not say that Mr. Gairdner quite 
clears up the difficulty, and he evidently does not 
think so himself. But he sees that there is some- 
thing about Bigod which is worth stopping to think 
about. In other words, he knows the duty of an 
historian. 

Mr. Gairdner speaks out. The Duke of Norfolk 
“had distinctly promised Henry to observe no com- 
pact with the rebels which he found himself strong 
enough to violate.” “He proceeded on his mission 
with the full intention of glutting the royal appetite 
for judicial slaughter.” “It was rather superfluous 
work to teach Henry doubly-dealing.” “How to 
satisfy his thirst for blood and save appearances as 
regards the law might sometimes be a problem.” In 
one case the royal orders are: “The knave is to be 
taken, and, well examined, to suffer.” So, a few 
years later, Cromwell sends an order for “the trial 
and execution” of the Abbot of Glastonbury—this 








time we are not copying Mr. Gairdner. On the other 
hand we one time come across the remarkable 
spectacle of Henry VIII. hampered by a jury who 
insisted on acquitting a victim. The jury be- 
lieved, and with all likelihood, that the king had 
already promised the lands of the man whom they 
were expected to convict to one of the witnesses 
against him. 

Henry, it must be remembered, even at this stage, 
endured no departure from the ancient ritual. But 
there were strong tendencies that way. We hear 
(No. 878) of a priest at Cambridge who introduced 
English words into the mass and administered in 
both kinds. And then—not at Cambridge, but 
seven miles off—“after he had ministered to his 
parishioners the very body of God, gave them ale to 
drink instead of wine on Easter Day.” One has heard 
of certain people in Norway who baptized with beer, 
“propter penuriam aque.” In another place (1147) 
we get a specimen of an old and a new preacher, and 
some of the sayings which the old preacher had to 
complain of were certainly of a kind which it is not 
pleasant even to copy. Then (1301) we have a curious 
complaint from Dr. London of the wrongs of the 
Oxford faculty of medicine. “ Married scholars” 
preaching physic, it seems, were compelled to become 
freemen of the town. At Cambridge there was more 
liberty. In 1325 there is a very curious sermon 
preached at Oxford “in conceptione D. Joann reginze 
1537 "’—that is, when there was hope of the birth of 
Edward VL. and the congregation are bade to pray 
that it might be a prince. 

The other chief subject of the volume is the com- 
mission given by the Pope to Cardinal Pole, which 
leads to some notice of Pole’s earlier life. Mr. 
Gairdner finds the opportunity for one or two 
notable comments, as when he says that “ Henry 
loved the appearance of an independent mind if 
there was any hope that it would do him service 
in the end.” Of the book De Unitate Ecclesiae he 
says :— 

“The book was nothing whatever but an honest answer to the 
king’s own request. Pole would rather not have had the duty laid 
upon him, but since the king himself insisted upon it, he spoke out, 
and did not spare him.” : 

Nobody thinks that Pole was a discreet man, or 
that his statement is of first-rate authority for facts. 
The point is that he said what he thought to be true, 
and said it boldly. As Mr. Gairdner puts it :— 

“ Pole, in fact, was a little too honest, even for the best of those 
experienced Italian friends who would fain have maintained the 
authority of the See of Rome by the wisdom of the serpent, blended 
with a dove-like inoffensiveness towards all great potentates, even 
when it was necessary to reprimand them.” 

Over the page Mr. Gairdner uses a very strong 
expression—“ Henry himself, however, hypocritically 
disguised his indignation.” Hypocrisy, in the very 
strictest sense, is a charge which one does not like 
to bring against anyone, and it does not seem 
quite like one’s usual notion of Henry. There may 
be a good deal of bad faith, even a good deal 
of double-dealing in particular matters, without 
the man who is guilty of them being strictly a 
“hypocrite.” By that one understands a man who 
is consciously playing an unreal part throughout. 
If Gardiner and Bonner really believed in the 
supremacy of the Pope while they were writing 
and acting on behalf of the supremacy of the 
king—if Cranmer really disbelieved transubstantia- 
tion while he was still helping to burn those who 
denied it—either of these would be hypocrisy in the 
strict sense. But Henry, though he could play a 
trick now and then, fully believed in himself and his 
own infallibility ; when he gave God thanks that he 
had forsaken his “old and detestable life,” he meant 
what he said. Still no one has so good a right to 
give judgment for or against him as Mr. Gairdner. 
He has withstood the charm; he has kept his moral 
sense while dealing with the acts of Henry VIII. 
We wait to see what he will say when he comes to 
the beheading of the Countess of Salisbury and the 
hunging of Abbot Whiting, 
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A GREAT SAILOR. 
Coturxewoop. By W, Clark Russell. London: Methuen & Co, 1891. 


WHETHER there was any necessity for a new Life 
of Collingwood, we know not; but, admitting the 
necessity, we feel sure that the task could scarcely 
have fallen to less fitting hands. Neither by train- 
ing nor by tact is Mr. Russell qualified for the work 
which he has undertaken; and the extravagant ad- 
miration of his hero, which has been tolerated in a 
son-in-law, can but excite nausea when it is plastered 
on by one who has no claim on our forbearance. Mr. 
Russell tells us, with wearisome iteration, of Colling- 
wood’s splendid and noble character; of his many 
virtues as a husband, a father, and a friend ; of his 
heroism as a man; of his excellence as an officer; of 
his brilliance and genius as an admiral. He does not, 
however, add much to our previous knowledge of the 
facts, and what little he does add, so far from proving 
his case, only confirms and strengthens the impres- 
sion which we long ago derived from the pages of 
current history and from the work of Mr. Newnham- 
Collingwood. 

It is quite possible—it is, indeed, probable—-that 
as a husband and a father, Collingwood was exem- 
plary; but so are many of the Smiths, the Browns, 
and the Robinsons of the world; and as, out of the 
twenty years of his married life, he was less than 
four years at home, it is difficult to see that his 
yearnings for the society of his wife and the com- 
forts of his own fireside were very different from 
those so often expressed by every well-disposed 
mariner. This is no new thing; it was so even in 
the days of Augustus, when, as Horace tell us— 


“ Otium divos rogat in patenti 
Prensus JE geo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit lunam neque certa fulgent 

Sidera nautis.”’ 


Collingwood had a weary five years’ experience of 
the wide 2gean and the wider sea beyond it; and, 
as his prototypes, he, too, longed for rest. But, then, 
he wrote such charming letters, and was so fond of 
his daughters—his acquaintance with whom, as a 
matter of fact, was extremely scanty. They were 
mere children when he left home for the last time, 
and if he speaks of them in affectionate terms, in 
what, we ask again, does he differ from the hundreds 
of fathers whom the duties of profession or business 
have separated from their families ? 

With all this, however, we would suggest the 
world at large has nothing to do. Collingwood’s 
title to publie recognition must rest on the great- 
ness of his public services, and we have no hesitation 
in saying that when, in answer to a request for an 
account of his career, Collingwood wrote to the pub- 
lisher of the Naval Chronicle — 


“My life has been a continued service at sea, but unmarked by 
any of those extraordinary events or brilliant scenes which hold men 
up to particular attention, and distinguish them from those officers 
who are zealous and anxious for the public service ” 


he expressed a far juster estimate of himself and 
his career than that which has been formed by 
popular opinion, or set forth by Mr. Newnham- 
Collingwood. It needed, however, a Mr. Russell to 
maintain that “Collingwood was greater than any 
of Nelson’s companions; was in many respects the 
equal of Nelson, and in some respects superior to 
him.” He is here speaking of him—it must be re- 
membered—solely in his public capacity as an officer 
and commander, and he goes on :— 

“ Had he held independent command in a field of action where 
Nelson was wot, but where the occasions out of which Nelson created 
himself were, Collingwood would certainly have proved himself his 
friend's peer in every conceivable regard of heroism, jadgment, 
dutifulness, devotion, and minute professional knowledge.” 

Such an astounding statement, put forward by a 
writer who—on the strength of a few nautical 
novels—has been ‘popularly accepted as the inter- 
preter of naval feelings and naval traditions, calls 
for a reply. It is absolutely baseless. At St. 
Vincent and at Trafalgar, Collingwood proved him- 








self an admirable subordinate, when the work was 
to his taste, and he understood what he had to do: 
but on no occasion did he show a trace of the genius 
for initiative or for command. Exact comparisons are 
generally difficult; but it fortunately happens that 
the two men, whom Mr. Russell's audacity places 
on the same level, were present at St. Vincent under 
nearly identical conditions—what difference there 
was, was in favour of Collingwood. He commanded 
the rearmost ship—Nelson, the rearmost but two— 
when the Spanish admiral showed his intention of 
bearing up and passing astern of our line. To quit 
his station, throw himself in the’ way of the 
advancing Spaniard and compel him to haul his 
wind again, was to Nelson an intuition amounting 
to an instinct, which was at once obeyed. To 
Collingwood, whose position gave him greater 
facilities for the manceuvre which Nelson actually 
executed, nothing of the sort occurred; nor did he 
move, till ordered to do so by the Commander in 
Chief. 

On Collingwood’s failure to find the French fleet, 
and on his extraordinary lack of energy in looking 
for it, when it twice passed him on its way to 
and from Corfu, in the spring of 1808, it is 
unnecessary to dwell; but the exaggerated esti- 
mate of Collingwood’s aptitude for command in- 
vites a direct comparison of the memo. which he 
gave out at that time, when in hopes of meeting 
Ganteaume, and those which Nelson issued in 1804, 
and again on 9th October, 1805, as to his probable 
meeting with Villeneuve. These show a master’s 
grasp of the principles of naval tactics, independent 
of the details, which remain elastic, which depend 
on particular circumstances, and which were widely 
deviated from in the battle of Trafalgar. Colling- 
wood’s memo., on the other hand, shows that even 
his association with Nelson and his share in carrying 
out Nelson’s plans at Trafalgar had left him as 
ignorant of the true meaning of “ the Nelson touch” 
as Mr. Russell himself is when he writes :— 

“Interest in these old battle manceuvres cannot but be languid 
nowadays. They are as obsolete to the mariner as the methods of 
warfare in the times of the sling and the arrow. One may 
study such an order as this of Nelson without discovering a single 
hint likely to prove applicable to our steam and metal era. ehis> 
A dissertation on the relative merits of Nelson’s and Collingwood’s 
general orders before battle would in this iron age of steam and 
torpedoes and 100-ton guns, prove about as profitable and interesting 


as a discussion on the merits of the 42-pound carronade compared with 
those of the long 36-pounder gun.” 


As Mr. Russell, who is nothing if not nautical, is 
not aware that the “42-pound” carronade and the 
36-pounder long gun were practically unknown to 
the English service, we may the more readily under- 


stand his repeated misapprehension of all that 
relates to the science of naval war. 


RIDING AND POLO. 


Txe Bavminton Lrerary. Riding, by Robert Weir; Polo, by 
J. Moray Brown. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


EXCEPTIONALLY excellent is this addition to the 
Duke of Beaufort’s admirable series of sporting 
volumes. The Introduction is from the editor's 
graceful pen. For beginners, his advice is indispens- 
able. After many years of experience, he cannot 
help thinking that any objection to very early 
riding can be entirely overcome by the pupil being 
properly put on his or her horse, and properly 
taught ab initio the use of hands and legs. He 
therefore urges parents to have their children 
started to ride as soon as possible. He discusses 
the pony which either the boy or the girl should ride. 
As regards the boy, he will either bully the pony, 
or the pony will bully him. Of course, the young 
lady requires a more docile animal to ride, seeing 
that she is expected to be of too kindly a nature to 
bully any pony. He is decidedly against putting 
the boy on his pony for a year without stirrups ; 
it is different with a recruit joining a cavalry regi- 
ment. .The boy must sit square to his front, and 
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very upright, without stiffness, and ride with light 
hands. If the young ladies ride much with side- 
saddle, they should accustom themselves to ride as 
well on one side as on the other, to prevent the 
right hip getting higher than the left one. The 
aunts of the present Earl of Craven, Lady Elizabeth, 
Dowager Countess of Wilton ; Lady Evelyn Riddell, 
Lady Blanche, Countess of Coventry; Lady Beatrix, 
Countess of Cadogan; and Lady Emily Van de 
Weyer—the best specimens of English horsewomen 
—used to ride alternately on the one side or the 
other. 

The Earl of Suffolk and Berks here follows with 
a capital article on Riding to Hounds. His opening 
advice is:—‘“ Read all that Whyte- Melville has 
written on the subject; read Davenport Bromley’s 
‘Fox-Hunting, and you shall know as much as 
printed words can teach on the subject.” No words 
could more accurately or admirably describe the 
perfect ease and grace with which the accomplished 
horseman solves the. most difficult of all problems— 
getting over a strongly enclosed country at a high 
rate of speed—than Whyte-Melville’s account of 
Mr. Varnish, the horse-dealer’s, handling of the 
young one over fences, “sitting far back the while, 
with the air of a man playing some favourite instru- 
ment in an arm-chair.” In this brilliant exercise 
there is necessarily much keen rivalry; but the Earl 
gives the palm of victory to Captain Arthur Smith, 
of Melton—the exact type of what is meant by the 
“man who will be with them,” who, without fool- 
hardiness even in youth, could always be the promi- 
nent rider, whether his horse was good, bad, or in- 
different. In fact, in the Earl's words, “ He is the 
possessor of a bow which can squeeze a tune out of 
the most unpromising fiddles.” He tells how to 
make a hunter, and describes the several sorts of 
“ doubles,” and how to manage them. He gives us a 
good story of the uncertainty of the popular judg- 
ment in the case of an accident in the field. A 
horseman, who was accustomed to “ go” at anything, 
went down at that greatest of uncertainties—a 
bottom—but, mistaking its breadth through the 
heavy, straggling fence, came to grief. His horse 
lay with fore-legs just resting on the bank, and 
hind-quarters dangling an inert mass down to the 
bottom of the ditch. Friends waited; the usual 
rustic speedily cropped up, and a committee of in- 
vestigation into the extent of the calamity was at 
once formed. The verdict, “ Broken his back, and 
must be destroyed at once,” was soon arrived at. 
The rustic was despatched for an ancient muzzle- 
loader, which had not been used for a considerable 
time. The owner of the horse was handed the in- 
strument of death. He cocked it with trembling 
hand, and, taking prolonged aim at his favourite just 
behind the ear, pulled hard on the rusty trigger. 
Bang! went the cap, with*a splendid detonation, but 
no puff of smoke followed. The gun had missed fire! 
The effect, however, was far more startling than 
anything they had imagined, for up jumped the 
horse—sprang nimbly out of the bottom—careered 
wildly around the field; and it took four men a 
quarter of an hour to catch him. He had recovered 
his wind while the jury were considering their 
verdict. 

Mr. A. E. T. Watson, joint-editor of the series, 
contributes an enjoyable article on the Saddle-horse, 
tracing its history with care and ability. He quotes 
some humorous remarks from the work written in 
1597 by “ Maister Blundenill, of Newton Flatman, in 
Norffolke.” This gentleman’s cure for a backing- 
horse is very quaint: “ Let a footman stand behind 
you, with a shrewd cat tied at the one end of a long 
pole, with hir bellie upward, so as she may have hir 
clawes at libertie; and when your horse doth staie 
or goe backward, let him thrust the cat betwixt his 
thighs, so as she may scratch and bite him, some- 
times by the thighs, sometimes by the rump, and 
let the standers-by threaten the horse with a terrible 
noise, and you shall see it will make him to go as 
you will have him.” Whyte-Melville, however, dif- 











fered from this eccentric gentleman about the points 
of a good saddle-horse. His perfect horse was to 
have— 
“ A head like a snake, a skin like a mouse, 
An eye like a woman—bright, gentle, and brown ; 
With loins and a back that would carry a house, 
And quarters to lift you smack over a town,” 


Mr. Watson points out four absolute requirements 
in a perfect hack: he must be free from any un- 
soundness or pronounced vice, he must have good 
legs and feet, his shoulders must be first-rate, and 
his “ manners” must be unexceptionable. Of course, 
the purchaser should find out all about the horse he 
proposes to buy—if he can. 

Captain Weir, the accomplished horseman and 
teacher of riding, gives most valuable advice on 
handling, longeing, and backing; on horsemanship, 
bending, reining tack, cantering, leaping, bitting, 
the gallop, and punishment; and on hands and seat. 
Mr. Watson describes in graphic terms the niceties 
of the art of race riding, with very apt illustrations 
from the experience of the best jockeys—Fordham, 
Archer, Osborne, and Cannon. The Earl of Onslow 
gives an entertaining account of the history of the 
colonial horse. It was only a century ago that 
Captain Phillip, on his way to Australia with the first 
instalment of convicts, took out a stallion and three 
mares and three colts; now excellent studs are 
there, and racing is gloriously kept up. 

Mr. Anderson very ably traces the early history 
of horsemanship. In the “reindeer period,” the 
horse was used for food; and it is said that in the 
Valley of Euphrates Sargon I., whose records are 
ascribed to about 3,800 B.c., was rolled along in a 
bronze chariot. The spur of the Greeks, the saddle 
of the Romans, the stirrup of the age of Charlemagne, 
and the branches of modern horsemanship are all 
carefully described. 

Mr. M. Brown next treats us to an admirable 
account of that very fascinating game, which, though 
only recently introduced into England, has already 
extended to Scotland—viz., polo. The other day 
we had the great pleasure of witnessing an exciting 
contest on the Murrayfield Course, Edinburgh, 
between two fours of' the Edinburgh and Liverpool 
Polo Clubs, in the presence of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, the Lord High Commissioner of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the Marchioness 
and suite, and a galaxy of the élite of the sporting 
world. Liverpool played most pluckily, after being 
far behind, and ended in being only one goal short 
of their opponents. No game, perhaps, fits a man 
better for the sterner joys of war, or enables him 
better to bear his part in the battle of life, than this 
“shinty on ponies.” Pluck, endurance, submission to 
discipline, good temper, calm judgment, quickness of 
observation, are all needed in a prominent way at 
every turn of the game; and there is no finer school 
in which to acquire the art of riding. It is an ancient 
game. Accounts—perhaps fabulous—are given of 
the skill of the players before the time of Darius. 
Siawasch, about 600 B.c., is said to have driven the 
ball so hard with the polo-stick that it went prés 
la lune. A rare old picture, found in a MS. in the 
British Museum, represents this prince at his great 
stroke. He must have been the “ Johnny Peat” of 
his day. In Hindostan it went by the name of 
“changau.” Sir William Ouseley, in his “ Travels in 
the East,” published in 1810, devotes some space to 
a description of the game. He is far from correct, 
however, in saying that we may have the game of 
polo in “ the cricket of England, the golf or gough of 
Scotland, and the hurling matches of Ireland.” Golf 
has nothing whatever in common with either shinty 
on foot or polo on ponies. The name “polo” is 
derived from the Thibetan word pulu, meaning a 
ball made from the knot of willow woods, the 
ordinary wood from which the balls were first 
formed. - Mr. Brown goes on to glance at the game 
in its gradual development in India, England. and 
Ireland. Polo originated in England in 1869. Some 
young subalterns of the 10th Hussars at Aldershot, 
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reading an account of the game as played by the 
Munnipoorees, made up their minds to try their 
hand at it, and succeeded. Eight years afterwards 
the Messrs. Peat improved on it, and brought it up 
to its present stage of perfection. The “Father of 
Polo,” however, is Major-General J. F. Sherer, who in 
1854, fascinated with the charms of the sport on the 
North-East frontier of India, took to playing him- 
self. Ten years afterwards he went with his team 
to Calcutta to show them the game. It took like 
wildfire, and has gradually developed in popularity. 
In this country there are now no fewer than thirty 
Polo Clubs. The breed of ponies suitable for the 
game is a very important matter; these animals 
seem to realise the points of the game as keenly as 
their riders; and much care is required in their 
training. An interesting account is given of the 
most famous players and ponies, with the distin- 
guishing characteristics of each. 

The volume is most beautifully illustrated with 
twenty full-page drawings and many woodcuts from 
the pencils of the experienced artists, Messrs. Giles 
and Dodd. No keen hunter or racer should be with- 
out this admirable work. 


“LAPSUS CALAMI.” 


Larsvs Catamr. By J. K. S. Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes. 
1891. 


THERE is something unspeakably touching in this 
little volume of eighty-eight pages. No three-year- 
old child displaying his toys to a visitor could be 
more serenely confident than is J. K. S. of his claim 
to serious attention. The light scribblings of his 
school-days are all treasured for us and gravely 
printed: and the critic, carried back to the year 1875 
(or thereabouts) and asked to listen to this— 


“ It’s very dull no doubt 
Hearing Whalley prate, 
Dull to hear Kenealy spout 
When he grows irate, 
Dull to be harangued about 
Nuns by Newdegute. 

Very dull is all of this, 
Very dull and dry, 

But it is surpassed, I wis, 
Most completely by, 

Catt Julii Casaris 
Commentarii—” 


—is disarmed. He can only suppose that J. K. S. 
is going to be a very great man, and desires to spare 
his biographers the usual hunt after Juvenilia. 
In the light of future achievements they may come 
to be criticised, like Master Ruskin’s 


“ Papa, how pretty the icicles are . . .” 


but the time is not yet. 

Nevertheless a good many people, no doubt, will 
be glad to possess the little book: for J. K. S. was 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, and many 
must have known him or his reputation at one 
or the other, or both, of those institutions. To 
them, of course, the verses will speak: but to others 
it must be very like the talk of two old school- 
fellows who meet after a long separation. “ Do 
you remember old Jenkins? Used to have the third 
study on the left-hand side of the lower passage. 
What a nose he had!” “That was in Rogers's 
year—the year his average was 30°7—four not- 
out’s,” ete.: all this is esoteric, but the talkers grow 
animated over it. And those who knew J. K. S. at 
school or college may very honestly be glad to read 
his songs again, and remember how they used to 
admire his knack. 

It is a very pretty knack, we will admit—though 
not in the same parish with Calverley’s or Praed’s, 
of course. But while Oxford and Cambridge can 
show a dozen neater rhymers apiece, J. K. S. will 
have his place in any future florilegium. Better 
parodies of Wordsworth, again, have been written 
than his “Poetic Lamentation on the Insufficiency 


there is room for it beside Miss Fanshawe’s famous 
lines. Two stanzas could hardly be bettered, at any 
rate :— 
“ Bright Summer spreads his various hue 
O’er nestling vales and mountains steep,} 
Glad birds are singing in the blue, 
In joyous chorus bleat the sheep ; 
But men are walking to and fro, 
Are riding, driving, far and near, 
And nobody as yet can go 
By train to Buttermere. 
* > * . 
Wake, England, wake! ’tis now the hour 
To sweep away this black disgrace- 
The want of locomotive power! 
In so enjoyable a place, 
Nature has done her part, and why 
Is mightier man in his to fail ? 
I want to hear the porter’s cry, 
“Change here for Ennerdale!” 
There are three parodies of Browning, and two of 
them are capital. There are also two stanzas “To 
R. K.,” which will be remembered solely on account 
of their last two lines. “ Will there,” asks the poet, 
“never come a season— 
When mankind shall be delivered 
From the clash of maguzines, 
And the inkstand shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens : 
When there stands a muzzled stripling 
Mute, beside a muzzled bore : 
When the Rudyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more?” 

As for the rest of the book, the days of printing 
for private circulation are over, and we recognise 
the difficulty that confronts a young man who will 
not willingly let any of his productions be forgotten. 
But we think J. K. S. might have shown a little more 
appreciation of the beauty of sacrifice. 


FICTION. 


1. Sr. Katuerine’s ny toe Tower. By Walter Besant. ‘Three 
vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1891. 

2. Sreven View. By Daniel Dormer. Two.vols. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1891. 


Mr. BESANT, in “ St. Katherine’s by the Tower,” has 
written of an extraordinary change of temperament 
happening in the case of his heroine. Just as in 
another of Mr. Besant’s novels we saw the trans- 
formation from pluck to cowardice, so in “St. 
Katherine's by the Tower” we see the change from 
love to loathing. Sylvia, the heroine, on the return 
of her lover after three years’ absence at sea, “ put 
out her arms as if to ward off an evil spirit, and fell 
headlong on the floor.” She became seriously ill, and 
refused to see her lover or speak to him. His presence 
was torture to her. In three successive chapters 
we have the opinions of a physician, a wise woman, 
and a churchman, on this strange case. “They 
advanced us a very little way beyond what we knew 
before,” says the teller of the story. The reader 
may, perhaps, complain that he also has advanced 
but very little. He has got through more than a 
hundred pages, and a great part of them has been 
occupied with talk; and the talk has not been very 
interesting or very illustrative. As a sketch of 
eighteenth-century life it may possibly be admirable ; 
but it is hard to ask for a story and to be given 
mere research. How can a reader be expected to 
feel the right sympathy with a heroine with 
whom, in her normal condition, he is barely ac- 
quainted? Before we have any clear conception of 
Sylvia, any definite impression of her as a woman, 
the blow falls upon her, and she becomes a peevish, 



































































senseless, hysterical creature. Out of common | 
humanity the reader is sorry for her to some extent, | 
but he would have been very much more sorry if | 
he had known her better before the change came. | 
The contrast would have been more impressive if | 
we had seen both sides of it with equal clearness. | 
The writer, also, does not convince the reader of his 
hero’s steady manliness and unselfishness, al- | 
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Bayallance, like his sweetheart Sylvia, does not seem 
very attractive nor very real in the first volume of 


this story. Mr. Besant has spoken so much of 
technique, of the art of fiction (when he has not 
been engaged in considering the trade of fiction), 
that it seems strange he has not seen his own 
mistake here—that at the very outset of his story 
he should have introduced so much material which 
does not help the reader in the least, and which 
in places grows even wearisome. The story, when 
once it has started, improves considerably. With 
the second volume there is but little fault to find; 
but in the first we certainly think that an unfor- 
tunate mistake has been made. 

The style has in it something of the simplicity 
which irritates—the simplicity which reminds us at 
one time of Mr. Blackmore and at another of Mr. 
Stevenson, but which never has the savour and 
quality of either author. There is a natural sim- 
plicity which is delightful in a writer, which is full 
of fresh observation, of shrewdness, and of humour ; 
and there is an assumed simplicity which seems only 
to lead to platitudes. They are in keeping, perhaps, 
with the character who is supposed to tell this story, 
but we wish that Mr. Besant had found a better 
mouthpiece. They are in keeping, also, with the 
conventional conclusion. We do not blame the book 
because it ends happily, but because it ends mechan- 
ically. 

Of course, the book has its merits. We miss the 
freshness and vigour of the author’s earlier work, 
which were equally conspicuous in the last novel 
of his that we noticed in these columns, But Mr. 
Besant knows that portion of the public which is 
especially devoted to his writings ; he knows exactly 
what they want, and how to give it them—a fairly 
clever plot, a suggestion of the supernatural, a little 
love-story, and an example of the mercy and the 
justice of fate, will charm many who were merely 
baffled by Mr. Meredith’s “One of our Conquerors.” 

Just as one finds occasionally among the novels 
of adventure a story which is almost exciting, so one 
sometimes finds among the novels which treat of 
religious doubts a book which is interesting and not 
inartistic. A reviewer may discover his happiness 
where he least expects it. “Steven Vigil” is an 
instance in point. The book is not over-weighted 
with entirely profitless discussions. The charac- 
ters are not mere bundles of opinions, neatly 
labelled. The change which takes place in the hero 
is perfectly natural, perfectly consistent with the 
rest of the story. In short, many of the faults which 
are to be found in most novels of its class are not to 
be found in “Steven Vigil.” It has a little more 
originality than the average novel, and those who 
read many novels know what a difference this little 
makes—how it tempts a critic to become uncritical 
and too extravagant in his praise. In construction 
we must own that “Steven Vigil” is occasionally 
obscure and not well arranged. The villain, with 
his disguises, escapes, and villainous improbabilities, 
is displeasing and melodramatic enough. But 
there is in the delineation of Steven Vigil's early 
life the charm which only comes from a writer 
of more than ordinary power. The chapter which 
describes the death of Steven’s mother and its effect 
upon the child is intensely true and pathetic; it is 
full of sympathy and insight; every line of it tells. 
And when we come to the latter part of his career, 
to his love story, to his doubts and final convictions, 
we see that here at least is an author who tries to 
understand what is really important, what things 
really matter in life and what do not matter at all. 
He writes of them with seriousness, earnestness, 
impressiveness. 

This is not a first work, and yet in many respects 
it reads like young and amateurish work, notably in 
the faults which we have already mentioned, but 
also in the wish to be didactic without quite 
sufficient ability to conceal that wish, and also in a 
tendency towards sentimentality noticeable in parts 
of the second volume, 





POLITICAL TIME-TABLES. 


A Hanpsook IN OUTLINE OF THE PoriTIcaL History or ENGLAND TO 
1890. Chronologically arranged by Arthur H. Dyke Acland, M.P., 
and Cyril Ramsome, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 

THE question, what is the best mode of teaching history to begin- 

ners ? is one which gives rise to a considerable amount of diversity 

of opinion. The authors of the present work contrast two widely 
different methods. One is the method of teaching the whole out- 


line from the beginning and steadily and systematically filling in 


that outline in its various parts. The other method is that of 
stimulating interest in various isolated portions of history, ex- 
cluding—or, at all events, ignoring for the time—the general 
outlines of the whole. The present writers express a decided 
opinion in favour of the former method. “'The grammar or con- 
tinuous outline of English history,” to quote their own words, 
“may be taught while the memory is fresh and strong, and on 
this foundation the knowledge of the whole constitutional and 
political history may be gradually built up.” One obvious 
remark upon the two methods of teaching history is that if the 
learner be given all the more interesting portions of his work 
first, he will probably find the study of the remainder an extremely 

task. A combination of two new methods by teaching the 
whole outline continuously, and, at the same time, directing the 
attention of the student to the history of special periods, is 
probably preferable to the exclusive adoption of either method. 

The present work may certainly be recommended for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed. It is very well and conveniently 
arranged. In Part I. the right-hand pages are devoted to a con- 
tinuous outline of the principal events of English history, those 
matters which are of special importance in their relation to con- 
stitutional history being printed in italics. Foreign events, which 
become * foreign and colonial” after 1600, oeeupy the left-hand 
pages. Purely Scotch events are treated as foreign up to 1707, 
and purely Irish as foreign up to 1800. The narrative is illustrated 
by notes and quotations, and blank spaces are left in which the 
reader may make additions of his own. Part II. consists of sum- 
maries—the first section, of those which extend more or less over 
the whole course of the history ; the second, of those which belong 
to special periods. Thus, under the first head, Parliament is con- 
sidered under five periods, the last extending from 1832 to 1881. 
The summary devoted to the “ Law Courts ” extends from 1107, 
when the Curia Regis was organised, down to the work of the 
Judicature Act in the last decade. A few of the details given 
might have been omitted with advantage. A story is told how 
Lord Macaulay on one occasion, after asking scornfully who 
could not give the names of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
backwards, went off from the commencement until he fairly ran 
himself out of breath. It may, however, be doubted, notwith- 
standing this anecdote, whether a page of a short work like this 
was well devoted to a list of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
from “ Augustine to Tillotson.” On p. 80 some slight confusion 
is created by the omission of the letters attached to the notes ; 
but it is only fair to add that this is the only misprint which we 
have observed in this useful volume. 





THE DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
Dictionary OF National Brograpny. Edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Sidney Lee. Vol. 26. Smith Elder, & Co. 

Tue definition of a desert with oases, applicable more or less to 
almost any biographical dictionary on the alphabetical system, 
is especia ly so to this volume of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.” The rich pasturage is mainly to be found in three 
fertile patches under the heads of Henry, Herschel, and Herbert 
—the rest is mainly surrendered to the Hickses, the Higginsons, 
and the Higginbottoms. This allotment is favourable to the 
lady contributors, conferring the palm of excellence on Miss 
Clerke, the biographer of the Herschels, and Miss Norgate, to 
whose portion Henry II. has fallen. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the execution of these articles, which also stand 
first in interest of subject, except the two great articles on 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. allotted to Mr. James Gairdner. 
Mr. Gairdner is not inferior to Miss Norgate in impartiality and 
lucidity. It is only to be regretted that he should have omitted 
the general survey and estimate which bestow so much additional 
interest on the other papers on the English Henrys, and are 
especially necessary in the case of so mixed a character as Henry 
VitL Hen ’s creation of the national navy, and his foundation 
of Trinity College, should also have been mentioned. The 
picturesque and romantic house of Herbert supplies a number of 
interesting subjects, from Shakespeare's “W. H.” to Lord 
Herbert of Lea. The other articles are for the most part com- 

ratively insignificant, and some, such as those on Hereward the 
Wake and Archbishop Herring, are less interesting than they 
might have been e. Henslowe, the two Heywoods, epi- 
grammatist and dramatist, Lord Hill, Matthew Davenport Hill, 
and Rowland Hill, are instances of articles interesting from 
their subjects, and thoroughly well written. The only approach 
to an error we have found is the extraordinary notion of the 
writer on Henry Duke of Cumberland, that there may possibly 
= been something in “ Princess Olive’s” pretensions to royal 

escent. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is our misfortune to encounter a good many silly books in 
the course of the year, but, happily, few of them are quite 
so exasperating as “ Elizabeth of Roumania: a Study.” No 
doubt Macaulay was right when he asserted that “industry and 
a taste for intellectual pleasures are peculiarly respectable in 
those who can afford to be idle,” and Miss Roosevelt is quite 
justified in applying such a compliment to the Queen of 
Roumania, an aspirant for literary fame who has won a certain 
reputation in literature under the nom de plume of Carmen 
Sylva. That exalted lady must possess less sense than we are 
inclined to credit her with if she does not fervently ejaculate 
when she reads this rapturous deliverance, “ Save me from my 
friends!” About the good intentions of Miss Roosevelt we do 
not cherish the least misgivings; all that we mean to imply is 
that she overstates her case. We are told, for example, that 
Carmen Sylva’s lyrics are at times “ absolutely astounding,” and 
in order that we may not be in any doubt as to the precise 
meaning of such a phrase, we are assured in the same breath 
that some of the royal lady’s poems are not unworthy of Heine 
or Schiller. As if this were not enough, we are told on the 
same page there is every likelihood that if Carmen Sylva had 
been obliged to earn her bread-and-butter by her pen, she would 
have ranked as the greatest poetess of the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, the poor Queen “can go on, and on, and on,” and yet, 
“there always remains the exhaustless fount of lucid and 
purling inspiration.” This is perhaps not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that “ she is a perfect Niagara of hidden 
resource.” We are gravely told that those in daily contact 
with Carmen Sylva have long since got accustomed to this 
display of culture, genius, and skill. “I must confess that, for 
my part,” so runs the artless admission of Miss Roosevelt, 
“my brains were on edge, and I felt absolutely exhausted.” We 
feel absolutely exhausted too, and we lay the book down with our 
teeth on edge. 

With conspicuous good taste Miss Redgrave has woven 
together into an agreeable memoir a number of extracts from 
the journal of her father, “ Richard Redgrave, R.A.” He was 
certainly not a great artist, though he did good work along the 
strict lines of his own profession, and deserves honourable men- 
tion as one of the founders of the South Kensington Museum, 
and as a genial, quick-witted man who laboured patiently, 
successfully, and with infinite tact to bring about a national system 
of art edueation. During aterm of years he held the appointment 
of Surveyor of Crown Pictures, and his emanate catalogue 
in thirty-two folio volumes of the paintings in her Majesty’s 
possession attests his sense of the responsibilities of that posi- 
tion, as well as bears witness to the skill and knowledge which 
he brought to the discharge of his duties. In conjunction with 
his brother, Samuel Redgrave, he wrote “A Century of 
Painters,” a painstaking and honest, though scarcely a brilliant, 
book on the modern English school. Scattered through these 
—— pages are many amusing stories of fellow-artists, 
iterary friends, political celebrities, and society people. No 
attempt is made to claim more for Richard Redgrave than is 
his due; in fact, his daughter has evidently had the fear of 
biassed eulogy so clearly before her eyes that she hardly lays 
enough stress, in our opinion, on some of her worthy father’s 
claims to honourable remembrance. This is a rare fault, how- 
ever, and one which it requires no charity to forgive. As for 
the rest, the book is easy to read, generous in spirit, and full of 
bright and entertaining allusions. 

In a pamphlet of some ninety pages Mr. Thomas Wilson 
describes, with ample and significant statistics, the working of 
“ Local Option in Norway.” Mr. Wilson is entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject, for he has been a resident in 
Norway for many years, and has had exceptional opportunities 
of studying the movement in all its practical bearings. He 
frankly confesses that he is aot himself an abstainer, and it is 
quite evident that in these pages be holds no brief for one side 
or the other. Whenever the subject of Local Option has been 
discussed in recent years, either in Great Britain or America, 
the example of Norway has generally been cited, and, therefore, 
the experiences of an Englishman who has lived nearly twenty 
years in that country, and watched the progress of the move- 
ment almost from its commencement, is distinctly valuable to 
all who are interested in the question of social reform. Mr. 
Wilson describes in detail the operations of the society which 
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exists for retailing ardent spirits in Bergen, and he declares that 
in that place there is not a tithe of the wretchedness, drunken- 
ness, misery, and poverty which prevail in almost any English 
town of the same size; and the difference, he maintains, is due 
very largely to the fact that free trade in ardent spirits does 
not exist in Bergen. If Mr. Goschen wishes to have a handsome 
surplus next year he should study Mr. Wilson's pamphlet. In 
this able essay it is maintained that if the trade in drink in the 
British Isles was conducted on the same principles as in Bergen 
—with the same capital per head of population and the same 
return on capital—there would be an annual surplus of four and 
a half millions. 

* Bound in red buckram, in pocket-book shape, with pencil, and 
blank pages for personal notes, a “Climber’s Guide to the 
Eastern Pennine Alps” has just appeared. ,The author is Mr. 
W. M. Conway, and the handy little volume is not unlike the 
same author’s guide-book to the Central Pennine Range. It is 
rather too obvious from the preface that Mr. Conway holds the 
ordinary British tourist in sovereign contempt; he may have 
reasons for doing so other than those which appear on the printed 
pages. Nevertheless the cheap sneers in which he indulges at 
people of the “usual Cook’s tourist type” are not in the best 
possible taste. These worthy people may not belong, like Mr. 
Conway, to the Alpine Club, but for all that it is bad form to 
deseribe them as the “seum of Philistia.” As for the rest, the 
book is what it professes to be: a climber’s guide to the chief 
peaks, and therefore concise, explicit, and practical. Here and 
there Mr. Conway is compelled to content himself with the bald 
announcement “ no information,” and therefore ambitious moun- 
taineers with a turn for adventure may find, if so they will, the 
pencil and blank sheets aforesaid anything but superfluous. 

When Prince Bismarck read Mr. Whitman's critical study 
of “Imperial Germany” he pronounced the book to be, in his 
judgment, masterly, and the late Count Moltke, though not quite 
so enthusiastic, wrote of it in terms of praise. There is no 
question whatever that Mr. Whitman is right when he declares 
that the Germans have profited enormously by studying us, and 
he has done good service by enabling us to return the compli- 
ment. He is himself a keen observer, and during a long resi- 
dence in the country has arrived at some definite conclusions, 
which are supported and illustrated in these chapters by an 
appeal to a wide array of facts. Almost every phase of German 
life and character is touched upon in the book, and it would be 
difficult to name any work—price at diseretion—which deals in 
a more vigorous or suggestive way with the ethical, political, 
military, and commercial aspects of German society. We hope 
that Mr. Heinemann’s enterprise in bringing out a cheap edition 
of such a work will be appreciated by that ubiquitous but 
rather fickle personage, the general reader. 

“Service in Three Cities” is the title of a little book in 
which the Rey, Samuel Pearson reviews his experiences during 
a quarter of a century as a Congregational minister in Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and London. Neither on the score of vivacity 
nor vigour is the volume remarkable, but it is written with the 
sober enthusiasm of a man who has not relinquished the high 
ideals which he cherished when he stood on the threshold of his 
ministry. Mr. Pearson spent nearly twenty years in Liverpool 
as minister of Great George Street Congregational Church, and 
he evidently found it diffieult to maintain—under the changed 
conditions of social life at the centre of a great city—the great 
and honourable traditions of a pulpit which had once been filled 
by men like Dr. Raffles and Dr. Mellor. Mr. Pearson thinks 
that the curate system with certain modifications: might be 
adopted with advantage in the larger Nonconformist churches of 
the land, but he frankly admits that at present most congrega- 
tions held together by a personal and voluntary tie need to be 
“educated to love and respect two men.” Those who turn to 
this book, expecting to find a man with a grievance will be dis- 
appointed ; for, though Mr. Pearson puts his finger more than 
once on weak places in the practical working of modern Non- 
conformity, he does so with the air of one whose frank and 
earnest candour is not at all likely to be mistaken. Nothing in 
the book is, in fact, more ei than its author’s unquestion- 
ing and warm-hearted allegiance to the principles for which the 
Free Churches have suffered, and by which—if they prove equally 
faithful—they will triumph in days which no chsirter of the 
trend of contemporary religious thought can regard as far distant. 
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